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DEDICATION TO THE VERY REVEREND 
THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F. M. 


he work of the scholar-priest is always dual: he teaches and he 

writes. It is perhaps regrettable that outside the sphere of per- 
sonal contact his fame as a rule must depend largely upon his published 
works. The arduous and time-consuming duties of his priesthood 
very often restrict the quantity of his scholarly output, whereas the 
influence of his personality and erudition in the classroom and elsewhere 
may have a greater and more lasting effect than any of his most learned 
writings. 

Since 1910 Father Thomas Plassmann has been a brilliant expounder 
of Sacred Scripture, dogmatic theology, and other sacred sciences to 
endless hundreds of young men at Christ the King Seminary. For 
over forty years (double the time usually allotted to any professor) 
he has poured out for them the treasures of his vast and profound 
learning - the fruit of his own years of study at the Catholic University 
of America, the Apollinaris, Sapienza (Rome), Louvain, and the Holy 
Land itself - and he has always done so with a casual charm and 
simplicity that bears lightly the ponderous weight of his many academic 
degrees. 

Besides the burden of teaching throughout these forty-odd years, 
Father Thomas has also been laden with heavy administrative re- 
sponsibilities. He was president of Saint Bonaventure University 
(then College) from 1920 to 1949; and during that period he also served 
as guardian, definitor, and provincial secretary, and was appointed 
visitator general to Canada, Saxonia, and Ireland. From 1949 to 1952 
he filled the office of minister provincial for Holy Name Province, 
and since 1952 he has been rector of the new Christ the King Seminary, 
which he himself built as provincial. 

Because Father Thomas has always been the priest’s priest rather 
than the scholar’s priest, the list of his learned writings is all too brief: 
The Signification of ‘“Beraka’, The Study of the Root d-b-r, Baronius, 
Bariholomaeus Anglicus, besides contributions to the various learned 
journals in Biblical studies, history, theology, and related fields. But 
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if his actual scholarly production has been relatively small, his influence 
on Franciscan scholarship in America has been very great. He founded 
The Franciscan Educational Conference in 1919, serving as president 
until 1946, and Franciscan Studies, of which he is currently the editor; 
the existence of The Franciscan Institute is due largely to his efforts 
and farsighted cooperation; and as president or officer of such learned 
societies as The National Catholic Education Association, The Catholic 
Biblical Association, The Catholic Historical Association and The 
Association of Colleges and Universities of New York State, he has 
made his influence felt over a wide and important area of American 
culture. 

In these latter years of his full and fruitful life, Father Thomas 
has directed his energies more and more toward the education of priests. 
His more recent publications bear such titles as: The Book Called 
Holy, The Priest’s Way to God, From Sunday to Sunday; and his latest 
work (now in press) is entitled The Upper Room — a collection of retreat 
conferences for priests based on the lives of the Apostles. 

On March 19, 1954, seventy-five years will have passed since Thomas 
Bernard Plassmann was born in the little Westphalian town of Aven- 
wedde, and more than fifty years since he cast his lot, as a boy of 
nineteen, with the Franciscan Fathers of Holy Name (New York) 
Province. It has therefore seemed most fitting that the editorial staff 
dedicate this number of Franciscan Studies to our beloved founder 
and editor. The dedication is made in a spirit of sincere respect for 
Father Thomas as a most worthy son of Our Seraphic Father Fran- 
cis and as a scholar whose personal influence has been wide and varied, 
whose knowledge has always been dedicated to the promotion of true 
Franciscan piety and learning. 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD 





TRENT AND AURICULAR CONFESSION 


MN impartial and searching study of the primitive Church peniten- 
tial system by such eminent scholars as Boudinhon, Battifol, 
Kirsch, Watkins, Amann and Poschmann (to mention only several), has 
made invaluable contributions to the realm of the theology of the 
sacraments and the evolution of dogmas. It has given us a fairly de- 
tailed knowledge of the apparatus of sacramental penance that existed 
during the first four centuries. But most of all it has rendered the 
following propositions acceptable to many Catholic scholars of high 
renown. One, during the first four centuries there was no private 
penance, or auricular confession, such as we know it today. Two, 
there was no confession of devotion, the pious custom so strongly re- 
commended by Pope Pius XII in the encyclical Mysticit Corporis. 
And three, the public form of penance was sacramental in character.! 

Within the last sixty years these propositions have held their own in 
successfully resisting the attacks of conservative students of the problem. 
They continue to gain more and more adherents every day; but op- 
position to them still persists in some quarters. There are several 
reasons that seem to constrain some theologians to reject these points 
apriori, but only one need concern us here. 

The main objection to these three conclusions is to be found in the 
interpretation these theologians deduce from the infallible declarations 
of the Council of Trent, which has solemnly defined Catholic doctrine 
relative to the sacrament of penance in the fourteenth session. They 
are agreed in their historical insouciance that because it is impossible 
to reconcile the assertions of the abovementioned scholars with the 
canons of Trent, it is imperative to reject them apriori. Of the fifteen 


1 A. Boudinhon, ‘‘Sur l’histoire de la pénitence 4 propos d’un livre récent’’, 
Revue d'histoire et de littérature religieuse, 11 (1897), 306—344, 496—524: 
P. Batiffol, Etudes d’histoire et de théologie positive (1 ed.; Paris: J. Gabalda, 
1902), I Série, 200 ff.; J.P. Kirsch, Kirchengeschichte, Vol.1, Die Kirche 
in der antiken griechisch-rémischen Kulturwelt (Freiburg: 1930), 251 ff.; 
O. D. Watkins, A History of Penance (London: Longmans, 1920), 2 Vols., 
passim; E. Amann, “Pénitence-Sacrement’’, Dictionnaire de théologie ca- 
tholique, XII (1933), 837; B. Poschmann, Die abendlindische KirchenbuBe 
im Ausgang des christlichen Altertums (Munich: Koesel and Pustet, 1928), 
15; E. Bourque, Histoire de la pénitence-sacrement (‘‘Bibliothéque théologique 
de Laval”; Quebec: 1947), 8. 


1* 
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penitential canons of Trent, canon six, which envisages secret, or auri- 
cular confession, serves as grist to their mills. And they grind away. 
Since Trent has declared in this canon that auricular confession was 
always employed from the beginning of Christianity, how can anyone 
maintain that during the first four centuries there was only the public 
form of penance? It is quite obvious, they argue, that Trent demands 
that we recognize the existence of secret confession from apostolic 
times.” 

The charge is indeed serious and cannot be so lightly dismissed. 
The object of the present study is to test the validity of this thesis 
in the light of historical facts. At the same time it seeks to reexamine 
some of the problems interwoven with the evolution of the dogma 
of the sacrament of penance. 

In canon six* the Council of Trent has declared irrevocably that 


“If anyone denies that sacra- 
mental confession was instituted by 
divine law or is necessary to sal- 
vation; or says that the manner of 
confessing secretly to a priest alone, 
which the Catholic Church has 
always observed from the begin- 
ning and still observes, is at variance 


“Si quis negaverit, confessionem 
sacramentalem vel institutam vel 
ad salutem necessariam esse jure 
divino; aut dixerit, modum secrete 
confitendi soli sacerdoti, quem Ec- 
clesia catholica ab initio semper ob- 
servavit et observat, alienum esse 
ab institutione et mandato Christi, 


with the institution and command 
of Christ and is a human con- 
trivance, let him be anathema.’’ 


et inventum esse humanum: A. S.” 


Here two parts are clearly distinguished. In part one, Trent speaks of 
sacramental confession in general, which is de fide; in part two, it 


refers to the antiquity of auricular confession, which is not an article 
of faith. 


I. Sacramental Confession: 


Its Divine Institution and Necessity for Salvation. 


In the first section of this very important canon Trent has defined 
two articles of faith: one, that sacramental confession is of divine 
origin; and two, that it is necessary for salvation by divine law. 

The doctrine of the divine institution of sacramental confession 
offers no difficulties from the historical standpoint. It is evident that 


2 Most theological manuals are guilty of historical insouciance in regard 
to the evolution of penance. One notable exception is the eminent B. H. 
Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae ee Pie a Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1939), III, 360f., note 2 and pp.4 

3 InH. J. Schroeder, Canons and Bown | the Council of Trent, (St. Louis: 
B. ia. 1941, 102 f. 
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confession was the motor which set the penitential process in motion, 
a fact which even the two eminent Protestant scholars, Caspari and 
K. Mueller* recognize. In the public penance described graphically by 
Tertullian,5 the ubiquitous presence of confession is unmistakable. 
When describing the burdensome public penance Tertullian employs 
a Greek word, exomologesis. Now, exomologesis, which very often is 
used to designate the whole apparatus of penance, means first of all, 
a confession of sin to the Lord. In Tertullian’s day people referred to 
penance simply as exomologesis, even as people today identify that 
sacrament with confession. In our own day they speak of “going to 
confession’’. Confession is so important for Tertullian that he can wax 
eloquent in encouraging the faithful to acknowledge their sins. He is 
just as forceful in refuting one by one the reasons which drive them 
away from confession. Is it better, he asks, to conceal our sin and be 
damned, or to confess it and be absolved ?¢ 


It is indeed true that the portrait of penance which history limes 
for us the early part of the third century does not bring into high relief 
the act of confession. But certainly it was regarded as of divine insti- 
tution then as it is now. Confession was conspicuous for its informality, 
for its changeable and variable modes of expression. It can be depicted 
in the following manner. 


The integral parts of the sacrament (confession, absolution, satis- 
faction) did not follow one after another in an uninterrupted sequence, 
as they do now. Absolution was conferred only after the completion 
of a long and burdensome satisfaction. In confession itself we discover 
two phases. In phase one, the penitent confessed his sins to the bishop, 
in person or through an intermediary, either spontaneously or otherwise. 
In the case of a notorious crime, the acquiescence of the culprit to the 
summons of the bishop was equivalent to a confession. After the 
avowal of guilt the bishop set the date for the liturgical ceremony 
which officially and publicly would usher the sinner into the order 
of penitents, where he began his irksome penances. In phase two, 
the sinner would on the appointed day confess again to the bishop 
seated on his throne in the midst of his court, but this time in general 
and before the whole community. Then he was expelled from the Church. 


4 Cited in P. Galtier, Sin and Penance, trans. B. Wall (St. Louis: B. Her- 
der, 1932), 171. 

5 De Paenttentia, 7. Ed. Oehler I, 656—658. 

6 Ibid., 10. Oehler I, 661—662. R.C. Mortimer, The Origins of Private 
Penance in the Western Church (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), 7, Says: 
“Here is a clear statement of ecclesiastical absolution.” 
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The acknowledgement of sin in both cases could be quite informal 
and variable.’ 


This fluidity and informality, so conspicuous in sacramental con- 
fession of the early centuries, will doubtless aid in explaining why 
the Fathers of the Church devote so little attention to it. The spectacular 
parts of the public penance were of greater interest to them: the ex- 
pulsion from the Church, provoked by the confession of sins; the burden- 
some public expiation, which was the external manifestation of both 
contrition and satisfaction; and finally the solemn reconciliation, or 
absolution, by the bishop. A sincere and complete confession was ab- 
solutely demanded of the sinner, but the manner in which it was ac- 
complished varied considerably. But whatever stature it assumed, 
exomologesis would never begin without it. 


Much more engrossing from the scholar’s viewpoint, is the history 
of the Catholic doctrine of the necessity of confession for salvation, 
which Trent has defined as an obligation imposed by divine law and 
an article of faith. It cannot be denied that the historical development 
in the understanding of the necessity of confession has had its fluc- 
tuations over the centuries. To deny that would be sadly out of pro- 


portion to the voluminous literature which unmistakably shows such 
evolution. The Church does not demand that Catholics hold that 
this dogma has at all times been professed and formulated as explicitly 
and as universally as it is today. 

Even the definitions of the great Council of Trent do not insist on 
this time significance. True, Trent says that “from the institution of 
the sacrament of penance the universal Church has always understood 
that the integral confession of sins was instituted by Christ, and that 
it is by divine right necessary for all who have sinned after baptism’’. 
But it is no less true that one is not constrained to maintain that such 
has always been the explicit teaching. The facts of history corroborate 
this conclusion. This doctrine required centuries of evolution to attain 
the degree of clarity which now compels all to its unreserved acceptance. 
Until then some Catholic scholars could have, and in fact have, disputed 
and rejected the truth, as the subsequent paragraphs will show.® 


In this discussion the pivotal point was the purely disciplinary decree 
on confession of the Fourth Lateran Council, held in the year 1215. 
It requires confession to one’s own priest and the faithful performance 


7 E. Amann, op. cit., 777—779; E. Bourque, op. cit., 27 ff. 
§ Galtier, op. cit., 205 ff. 
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of penance at least once a year. In the history of penance and in the 
realm of theology this decree had farreaching consequences. 

Before the Lateran Council there is among the schoolmen of the 
twelfth century, for example, a very wide divergence of opinion in 
regard to the doctrine of the divinely constituted obligation of sub- 
mitting sins in confession. That century sparkles with the controversy. 
In the year 1140, that greatest of all canonists, Gratian, is remarkably 
frank in admitting that he himself is quite unable to take sides in this 
controversy, since the reasons for and against one and the other opinion 
seem to be equally convincing.® This should not shock or scandalize 
anyone, any more than it scandalized St. Thomas! Aquinas or St. Bona- 
venture," both of whom are convinced that such an opinion could 
have been held in good faith before the Lateran decree. Abelard” 
considers confession as a practice highly useful and recommended, 
but one which hardly is absolutely necessary. And his illustrious disciple, 
Roland Bandinelli, who wore the papal tiara as Alexander ITI, seems 
but to re-echo the opinion of his master. 

If the period before the year 1215 is one in which theologians are 
divided on the question, the era which follows is conspicuous for its 
remarkable unanimity. Such theological giants as St. Bonaventure,™ 


and St. Thomas!® (not to mention other theologians) are agreed that 


® Decretum, I1, xxxiii, 3, can. 89; ed. E. Friedberg, Corpus Juris Canonict. 
(Leipzig: Bernh. Tauchnitz, 1879), I, 1189: “‘Quibus auctoritatibus, ve" 
quibus rationum firmamentis utraque sentencia confessionis et satisfactionis 
nitatur, in medium breviter proposuimus. Cui autem harum potius ad- 
herendum sit, lectoris judicio reservatur. Utraque enim fautores habet 
sapientes et religiosos viros.” Cf. J. de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique 
du XII siécle, (Brugghe: 1948), 348, 307, note 4; Amann, op. cit., 934—935 
and 901—902. But see Galtier, De Paenitentia (rev. ed.; Paris: G. Beauchesne, 
1931), 266—277. 

10 In IV Sententiarum, Dist. XVII, Expos. Textus; Opera Omnia, VII (2) 
(Parmae: Fiaccadori, 1858), 804. 

11 Bonaventura, In IV Sententiarum, Dist. XVII, Pars 11, Dubium 1 
(Quaracchi: 1889), IV, 448. 

12 Sic et Non, 151. Migne, P. L. 178, 1599—1600; id., Ethica seu Scito 
te Ipsum, 24 and 25, ibid., 668—673. Cf. Bourque, op. cit. 33; Amann, 
op. cit., 936f. For a different view, see Galtier, op. cit., 269 f. 

13 Die Sentenzen Rolands nachmals Papstes Alexander ITI, ed. A. Gietl, 
Freiburg, 1891), 243—249. But see Galtier, op. cit., 270. 

14 Op. cit., Art.1, Qu.1 (Quaracchi), 437; ibid., Dist. XXII, Art. 2, 
Qu. 1; ibid., "Dist. XVII, Dub. 1 (Quaracchi), IV, 448: “Si quis esset modo 
hujus opinionis, esset haereticus reprobandus, quoniam in Concilio generali 
hoc determinatum est sub Innocentio tertio. Sed ante hanc determinationem 
hoc non erat haeresis.”’ 

18 Op. cit., Dist. XVII, Qu. 3, Art. 1 (Parmae), VII, (2), 793: ae 
quae sacramentalem necessitatem habet, non est de j jure naturali, 

Ibid., Expos. Text., p. 804: “Sed nunc post determinationem re ob 
Innocentio III factam, haeresis reputanda est.” 
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sacramental confession is obligatory by divine law, and that to repudiate 
it after the Lateran decree would be tantamount to heresy. 


With this disciplinary decree on annual confession the long series 
of theological disputes on the nature of the obligation came to a close. 
The Lateran pronouncement was indeed a decisive one. No dissenting 
voice is raised against this position for all of three hundred years until 
the birth of Protestantism. The next step in the onward march of 
this doctrine is Trent with its solemn declaration and anathema. 

This disciplinary decree had more far-reaching implications for 
theology than appears at first impression. With it there came into 
view a new perspective for the theologians who maintained the divinely 
instituted obligation of submitting one’s sins to the power of the keys. 
In view of these considerations, the question can be raised: Why was 
the practical decree of 1215 so effective in creating unanimity among 
the schoolmen ? 


This important decree served the purpose of opening the eyes of 
the theologians to the precept of Christ in regard to submitting sins 
to the keys in confession. In the Church there was always the conscious- 
ness, not necessarily an explicit one at all times, that the sacrament 
of penance and confession was of divine origin. There was also the 


conviction that the faithful must submit their sins to the keys which 
Christ conferred upon the Church. But this obligation was never urged: 
it remained for a long time vague, illdefined, and indefinite. The Church 
had never pronounced officially upon the extension and the practical 
obligation for all the faithful. Now, every precept that remains in- 
determinate, one whose execution is left to the discretion of the sub- 
jects, runs the grave risk of being neglected or forgotten altogether." 


The precept of annual confession therefore determined this vague 
and ill-defined obligation with clear-cut precision. It presupposed 
that the obligation to confess is imposed by divine law, for when Christ 
declared that it was absolutely necessary for sinners to receive the 
sacrament of penance, He also implied confession to the priest. The 
necessity stems from a divine source. By this precept the Church is 
emphatic in imposing upon the faithful the obligation to recognize 
and accept it. It was Christ who imposed the obligation to seek re- 
mission of sin; but it was the Church, with its authoritative inter- 
pretation of the intentions of Christ, that determined for the faithful 
the extent of this divine obligation. After the Lateran decree theo- 


16 Bourque, op. cit., 34; Galtier, Sin and Penance, 204 f. 
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logians are unanimous in asserting that the decree specified the time 
when the faithful are obliged to obey the divine precept of confession. 

Even though the decree was purely disciplinary in nature, it was an 
obvious thermometer of the mens Ecclesiae. From that very moment 
the difference of opinion among the scholastics ceases. Because of this 
monumental pronouncement, the swing is to unanimity among theo- 
logians that confession is divinely ordained. In his ingenuity St. Thomas 
demonstrates the perfect harmony that exists between these two truths, 
namely, the efficacy of perfect contrition and the necessity of con- 
fession of sins. The polar principle for Thomas is the proposition that 
perfect contrition, to remit sin, must include the so-called votum con- 
fessionis.17 In his usual limpid manner he brings out in very bold relief 
the efficacy of the virtue «f penance in the sacrament itself,1* and 
its necessity semper et pro semper for the remission of sins.}® 

Before bringing this portion of the inquiry to a close there are yet 
a few questions that are probably in the minds of many readers. If 
it is true that the Church was always conscious of the divine obligation 
to confess sins, how can one account for the so-called reserved cases 
during the first four centuries? Is it not inconsistent with the divine 
mission of the Church to refuse absolution to sinners in the hour of death ? 

As for the first question, the so-called reserved cases®® do not militate 
against the Catholic doctrine of sacramental confession. The term 
reserved cases refers to the condition of lapsed penitents, those who, 
having once been reconciled after the completion of their satisfaction, 


17 Summa, Supplem., Qu.1, Art. 1; ibid., Pars UI, Qu. 86, Art. 6; id., 
In IV Sent., Dist. XVII, Qu. 3, Art. 1, Quaestiuncula 5 (Parmae), VII, 793: 
“‘Ideo ad culpae remissionem et actualis et originalis requiritur sacramentum 
Ecclesiae, vel actu susceptum vel saltem voto, quando articulus necessitatis, 
non contemptus, sacramentum excludit.” 

18 Summa, III Pars, Qu. 86, Art. 6: ‘“‘Remissio culpae est effectus poeni- 
tentiae, principalius quidem ex virtute clavium quas habent ministri, ex 
quorum parte accipitur id quod est formale in hoc sacramento; secundario 
autem ex vi actuum poenitentis pertinentium ad virtutem poenitentiae, 
tamen prout hi actus aliqualiter ordinantur ad claves Ecclesiae. Et sic 
patet quod remissio culpae est effectus poenitentiae secundum quod est 
virtus; principalius tamen secundum quod est sacramentum.” Ibid., Qu. 84, 
Art. 5. 

19 Ibid., Qu. 86, Art. 2: ‘‘Impossibile est peccatum actuale mortale sine 
paenitentia remitti, loquendo de poenitentia quae est virtus . . . Sacramentum 
autem poenitentiae perficitur per officium sacerdotis ligantis et solventis. 
Sine quo potest Deus peccatum remittere ... Quibus tamen non remisit 
peccata sine virtute poenitentiae.”’ 

20 It should be stressed that there is no question here of a reservation 
of sins to higher power, which always ceases in danger of death, as Trent 
teaches, Session 14, vii (Schroeder, op. cit., 96): ‘‘ ... ut nulla sit reservatio 
in articulo mortis.” Nor is it a question of a dispensation in the obligation 
of submitting sins to the keys; for there can be no such dispensation, since 
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had fallen again into heinous crimes.?! It also includes those who in 
the fifty year period between 170 and 220 fell into one of the triad 
of sins (apostasy, homicide, adultery), whose forgiveness was reserved 
to God alone; sins called by some, the irremissibles.22 These two cate- 
gories of sinners were denied absolution even at the hour of death®*. 


confession is obligatory by divine law, as Thomas says: ‘‘Et ideo sicut Papa 
non potest dispensare ut aliquis sine baptismo salvetur, ita nec quod sal- 
vetur sine confessione, secundum quod obligat ex ipsa vi sacramenti ... 
Non potest dispensare in jure naturali, ita nec in jure positivo divino.”’ Summa, 
Suppl., Qu. 6, Art. 6: In this case the Church applied the jus ligandi. See 
Thomas, ibid., Qu. 18, Art. 3 and 4. The words of Batiffol are pertinent: 
“Tl faut admettre, que l’Eglise, économe de ce pouvoir divin des clefs, peut 
la prodiguer ou Je réserver. Elle peut le réserver parce que, aussi bien l’ab- 
solution n’est pas l’unique issue que Dieu ait laissée au pécheur pénitent. 
La contrition parfaite ne réconcilie-t-elle pas le pénitent 4 Dieu?” Op. 
cit., 202. 

21 Penance was allowed only once in a lifetime. The lapsed sinners were 
the recidivists. See Pastor Hermae, Command. IV, 3. ed. Funk, I, 478 ff.; 
St. Ambrose, De Paenitentiae, II, x, 95. Migne, P. L., 16, 520: “‘Sicut unum 
baptisma, ita una paenitentia quae tamen publice agitur.’”’ Tertullian, 
De Paeniientia, 10. Oehler I, 657; St. Augustine, Epist. 153, 7. Migne P. L., 
33, 656: ““Quamvis ergo caute salubriterque provisum sit ut locus illius 
humillimae paenitentiae semel in Ecclesia concedatur, ne medicina vilis 
minus utilis esset aegrotis, quae tanto magis salubris est, quanto minus 
contemptibilis fuerit, quis tamen audeat dicere Deo: Quare huic homini, 
qui post primam paenitentiam rursus se laqueis iniquitatis obstringit, adhuc 
iterum parcis?”’ 

22 Tertullian, De Pudicitia 2. Oehler I, 796f.; Pope Callistus, his so- 
called edict, in De Pudicitia 1. Oeehler I, 792; Pastor Hermae, Similit. VIII, 
vi, 6. Funk I, 568. For a clear presentation of the problem, see Bourque, 
op. cit., 83 ff.; Mortimer, op. cit., 16 ff.; Amann, op. cit., 779, 784. 

*3 Tertullian, De Pudicitia1. Oehler I, 792, refers to such a tradition. 
See St. Cuprian, Epist. LV, 21. ed. Hartel III, 638f.: “Et quidem apud 
antecessores nostros quidam de episcopis istic in provincia nostra dandam 
pacem moechis non putaverunt et in totum paenitentiae locum contra 
adulteria clauserunt. Non tamen a coepiscoporum suorum collegio recesserunt, 
aut catholicae Ecclesiae unitatem vel duritiae vel censurae suae obstinatione 
ruperunt, ut, quia apud alios adulteris pax dabatur, qui non dabat de Ec- 
clesia separaretur. Manente concordiae vinculo et perseverante Ecclesiae 
individuo sacramento, actum suum disponit et dirigit unusquisque episcopus 
rationem propositi sui Domino redditurus.”” It is clear that in some churches 
of Africa, prior to St. Cyprian, adultery was considered an irremissible sin. 
Whether it was a new discipline or the old usage, is an open question.—In 
regard to apostasy, rigorism prevailed, as Cyprian informs us in his Tes#i- 
monia, III, 28. Hartel, 142: ‘“‘Non posse in Ecclesia remitti ei qui in Deum 
deliquerit.’”” But the Decian persecution forces basic modifications in this 
rigid attitude; and finally apostasy is remitted. See Cyprian, Epist. LV, 6. 
Homicide remained, after the year 252, as the sole sin reserved to God. 
It is difficult to determine the exact date when it ceased to be so classified. 
What is certain, is the fact that it does not possess this characteristic toward 
the end of the third century. The ultra-rigoristic Council of Elvira does 
not place it in this category. Furthermore, even Cyprian himself does not 
refer to the irremissible nature of homicide. The Council of Ancyra (314), 
in canons 16, 21, and 22. Mansi II, 518—521, offers unequivocal vestiges 
of the ancient penitential discipline in regard to the irremissibles. See 
Amann, op. cit., 789; Bourque, op. cit., 87; Amann, ‘‘Novatien”, Dict. Théol. 
Cath. XI (1931), 832 ff. 
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This poses a problem, but surely not an unsolvable one. According 
to the law of that epoch such sinners were obliged a fortiori to submit 
their sins to the keys, even though they were to do penance for the 
rest of their lives, without ever receiving absolution. Such a procedure 
may seem shocking to us in the twentieth century, but it must be 
remembered that the Church in refusing absolution under such cir- 
cumstances was merely exercising, for a variety of reasons, that other 
God-given power, the counterpart of the power to loose,— the jus 
ligandi. The peculiar case of major clerics who were exempted by 
Pope Callistus in the year 220 from public penance for reasons of prestige 
and discipline, can be explained in pretty much the same way.* In 
all these circumstances the bishop demanded an act of contrition after 
hearing the confession of the sinner, and this sufficed to obtain divine 
pardon, when it contained at least implicitly what Trent demands,” 
“the desire to perform the other things that are required to receive 
this sacrament in the proper manner.” 

In regard to the second question, the objection is often raised that 
such a procedure on the part of the Church would be incompatible 
with the divine law, since penance is a means necessary for salvation, 
and the power of the keys was conferred for the benefit of sinners. 
But it is idle to argue against historical facts, as the great contemporary 
theologian, Father Merkelbach, very readily admits. There is no con- 
flict with divine law, he writes, and for several reasons. One, Christ 
conferred upon the Church the duty to regulate the exercise of the 
keys for the greater good of the whole Church. Two, the Church has 
the power to lay down conditions which it deems necessary for the 
validity of this sacrament, even as She had legislated for matrimony. 
Three, the obligation to confess urges in danger of death; in the course 
of a lifetime such a determination is left to the judgment of the Church. 
Four, the sacrament of penance is not indispensable, since sin can be 
remitted through an act of charity or contrition. Finally, he writes, 
there is no inconsistency when the Church permits a particular sinner 
to die in excommunication, deprived of the sacraments, as a punishment 
for his sins. It is not incongruous that the Church should, as in the 


24 See Hippolytus, Philosophumena IX, 12.ed.P. Wendland, Hippo- 
lytus Werke, Vol. III, Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
drei Jahrhunderte (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1899), 249 f. See E. F. Latko, Origen’s 
Concept of Penance (Quebec, 1949), 61 ff.; Bourque, op. cit., 93 ff.; Amann, 
“‘Pénitence-Sacrement”’, Dict. Théol. Cathol., XII, 836. 

25 Session XIV, iv, Contrition. ed. Schroeder, p.g91. See Bourque, op. 
cit., 49. 
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cases mentioned above, refuse absolution to the sinner in the hour of 


death and relinquish him to the judgment of God, all the while praying 
for his salvation.?® 


II. Auricular Confession or Private Penance. 


In the preceding pages we discussed some of the historical problems 
linked with the doctrine of the divine institution and the necessity 
of sacramental confession. Our present task is to determine the actual 
background of the words of Trent in regard to secret or auricular con- 
fession, the private penance as we know it today. Trent has declared 
that the ‘“‘manner of confessing secretly to a priest alone’, which the 
Catholic Church always observed from the beginning and still observed, 
is not at variance with the institution and the command of Christ, 
nor a human contrivance. 

In this descriptive definition of auricular confession, Trent emphati- 
cally reiterates the concept of other councils and canonizes the new 
mode of penance which is a legitimate development of the older system. 
This new system was first worked out and spread by the Celtic monks 
who invaded the continent as missionaries early in the sixth century,?? 
at least. That the phraseology of Trent, cited above, is similar to, 
and suggests the influence of, other councils becomes evident when 
compared with the language of the decree of the Fourth Lateran Council, 
which in 1215 demanded that all the faithful of both sexes, having 
reached the age of discretion, faithfully confess all their sins at least 
once a year to their own priest, and perform to the best of their ability 
the penance imposed as a preparation for the reception of the Holy 
Eucharist. It enjoins the priest, furthermore, under pain of deposition 
and perpetual penance in a monastery, never to reveal confession by 
word or sign.?® The similarity is further manifest in the language of 
the first national Council of Chalon-sur-Saone,?® held in the year 650, 
which in canon eight (actually cited in a reference by Trent) approved 
the private mode of penance popularized by the Celtic monks in the 
words that “in regard to the penance for sins, which is the cure for 

26 OP. cit., 369—370, note 2. 

27 B. Poschmann, Die abendlindische KirchenbuBe im friihen Mittelalter 
(“‘Breslauer Studien”, XVI; Breslau: Mueller and Seiffert, 1930), 58 ff. 


28 H. J. Schroeder, Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils (St. Louis: 
B. Herder, 1937), 259 f. 


29 Variations of this name appear in publications. See John Cabassutius 
(Jean Cabbasut), Notitia Ecclesiastica (3d ed.; Lugduni: Offic. Anissoniana, 
Joannis Posuel and Claudii Rigaud, 1690), 287, and the Index, under Cabilo. 
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the soul, we say it is useful to men; and the practice on the part of 
the priests in indicating the penance to the penitents is known to have 
the consent of all the priests.”"*® This was indeed a very wide approval 
of the new mode of penance,*! one that was not recognized by the 
national Council of Toledo, held in 580. 

The words of Trent furthermore canonize the new mode of penance 
legitimately developed and popularized by the great Celtic missionaries 
who invaded the continent before the second half of the sixth century. 
The new and easier system was received with loud acclaim by the people. 
It grew popular wherever it was introduced. But it met with opposition 
on the part of ecclesiastical authorities in Spain, as is apparent from 
the severe language of the reactionary Council of Toledo, held in the 
year 589, which wrathfully denounces it in the words of canon eleven,” 
given here in translation. 

“Where as we have found in certain Spanish churches that men are 
doing penance for their sins in an uncanonical and most disgraceful manner, 
namely that they ask for priestly absolution just so often as they care to 
sin, now therefore, in order to check so detestable a presumption the holy 
council orders that penance be administered in accordance with the form 
of the ancient canons. That is, he who is repentant for his sin should be 
first of all prohibited from the Eucharist, and having taken his place among 
the other penitents, he ought to have recourse frequently to the imposition 
of hands. Once the time of satisfaction is accomplished, if the bishop after 
due consideration should judge him worthy, let him be admitted to Com- 
munion. As for those who either during the time of penance or after re- 


conciliation shall fall into sins again, they shall be condemned according 
to the rigors of the ancient canons.”’ 


This famous canon is very illuminating, for it presents in contraposition 
two different modes of penance, the older, canonical form, and its 
legitimate reform introduced on the continent by the Celts. What 
were the chief characteristics of both forms? 

The primal characteristics of the public penitential system in vogue 
in the primitive Church were the following. Through a confession 
which could have been either spontaneous or provoked, the sinner 
manifested his sins to the bishop, the ordinary minister, and begged 
to be admitted to the order of penitents. When the bishop granted 


30 “De paenitentia peccatorum, quae est medela animae, utilem homi- 
nibus esse censemus; et ut paenitentibus a sacerdotibus data confessione 
indicatur paenitentia, universitas sacerdotum noscitur consentire.’’ Mansi X, 
1191; Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Leg., 111, 1, p. 197. But John Ca- 
bassutius, the French Oratorian, gives the following lection: “‘umiversitas 
Patrum noscitur consentire’’. Op. cit., 288. 

31 Poschmann, op. cit., 75 ff.; Amann, op. cit., 848; Boudinhon, op. cit., 502. 

32 Mansi IX, 995. Cf. Amann, op. cit., 840; Watkins, op. cit., II, 557 ff.; 
Poschmann, op. cit., 159 ff. 
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his request, he was clothed in the so-called cilicium, the special penitential 
garment, and joined the other penitents, in public worship, in a reserved 
part of the church. Here, together with the others of his rank, the 
sinner received an imposition of hands from the bishop during divine 
services. The period of penance or satisfaction varied from the usual 
forty days of Lent to a procrastinated period of several years. During 
this time the penitent was required to observe strict continence, to 
pray very frequently and to devote himself to almsgiving.** The words 
of Tertullian, that “‘exomologesis is a discipline for man’s prostration 
and humiliation, which commands a man to lie in sackcloth and ashes, 
to feed prayers in fastings, to groan, weep and to make outcries unto 
the Lord God’’,** while no doubt quite exaggerated, show that the 
system was both rigorous and very burdensome.* 

By enrolling in the order of penitents, the culprit furthermore was 
excommunicated. It should be emphasized that in the early Church 
the excommunication did not entail the terrible penalties of our own 
day. The penitent in the primitive Church was permitted a restricted 
participation in the liturgical life of the community: he occupied a 
reserved place in the church, where the whole congregation officially 
prayed for him. Special liturgical functions were prescribed to the 


end that his penance might be sanctified in the sight of God. His position 
was similar to that of the catechumen, with this signal difference, 


33 * P. Kirsch, op. cit., 251 ff. and 342ff.; Amann, op. cit., 802 f.; 
J. Morin, Commentarius Historicus de Disciplina in Administratione Sacra- 
menti Paenitentiae (Antwerp: 1682), passim; Denis Petau, De Vetere in 
Ecclesia Paenitentiae Ratione Diatriba, Vol. VIII, Dogmatica Theologica 
(new ed.; Paris: Vivés, 1867), 177—275; J. Sirmond, Historia Paenitentiae 
Publicae (Paris: Cramoisy, 1651), I—9. 

34 De Paenitentia 9. Oehler I, 669—671. 

%5 In certain areas, in the Eastern Church, during the third and fourth 
centuries, there were stations of penitents. By this arrangement penitents 
were divided into four stations, and to each was assigned a special position 
in church. There were: 1) the mourners, whose station was outside the 
door of the actual building, in what would nowadays be called the church- 
yard; 2) the hearers, who were allowed to stay within the sacred building, 
near the door, in the narthex of the church; 3) the kneelers, who remained 
within the door of the church, up to the offertory; 4) the standers, whose 
station was with the faithful, above the lectern, in the rear of the actual 
communicants, who remained until the close of the services. In the West 
such stations were unknown. The Council of Nicaea, in canon 11, mentions 
three of the four stations; cf. Schroeder, op. cit., 39. As early as 314, the 
Council of Ancyra, in canon 25, mentions them; cf. Mansi II, 521. But 
even before this date St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, who died about 270, 
presents the germ of the stations; see Canonical Epistles, can. 11, even 
can. 7, 8, 9, refer to the categories. In Migne, P.G., 10, 1019, ff. See R. S. T. 
Haselhurst, Some Account of the Penitential Discipline of the Early Church 
in the First Four Centuries (London: Macmillan, 1921), 83—91; Amann, 
op. cit., 804. 
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that now his noviceship of Christian living was more difficult. Briefly, 
excommunication in the early Church meant a separation or exclusion 
of the sinner from the community in general, and from the Eucharist 
in particular. Only the reconciliation at the hands of the bishop, which 
was never granted before the conclusion of the prescribed penance, 
permitted him to receive Holy Communion. 

Even more burdensome and more terrible were the lifelong sequels 
which public penance entailed. The Council of Toledo, cited above, 
summarizes them in the single phrase,—the rigors of the ancient canons. 
These were the permanent obligations or disabilities which the public 
or canonical penance imposed upon the sinner, and consisted of the 
following. One, no one was ever allowed to do penance twice.37 If 
the Christian had the misfortune to fall again into grievous sin, there 
was no second reconciliation for him. Pope Siricius ordered that, 
even though the sinner remain excommunicated all his life, he might 
be allowed the viaticum on his deathbed.** Two, the penitent was 
not allowed to marry.%® Three, if already married he had to observe 
continence not only for the period of his public penance, but for all 
the rest of his life.4° Four, he was debarred from military service.*! 


36 Origen, In Judices Homilia II,5; ed. W.Baehens, Origenes Werke, 
Vol. VII, Die griechischen, etc., 478—479; St. Cyprian, Epist. LV, 6, 17, 
20—22, and 52; Epist.1V; Epist. XV1; id., De Lapsis, ed. Hartel, pp. 
237—264; St. Methodius of Olympus, To Sistelius on Leprosy; ed. N. Bon- 
wetsch, pp. 458 ff.; Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, v—vii; ed. 
Funk (Paderborn, 1905), I, 42 ff.; canon 2 of Council of Laodicea (ca. 380), 
Mansi II, 572. See Kirsch, op. cit., 342 ff.; Bourque, op. cit., 110 ff.; Amann, 
op. cit., 769. 

37 See note 21. 

38 Epistola I ad Himerium v,6. Migne, P.L., 13, 1137: “De quibus, 
quia jam suffugium non habent poenitendi . . . ut sola intra ecclesiam fideli- 
bus oratione jungantur, sacrae mysteriorum celebritati, quamvis non mere- 
antur, intersint; a Dominicae autem mensae convivio segregentur . .. Quos 
tamen, quoniam fragilitate ceciderunt, viatico munere, cum ad Dominum 
coeperint proficisci, per communionis gratiam volumus sublevari.” 

89 Pope Siricius, zbid., loc. cit.: “‘Qui acta paenitentia, tamquam canes 
ac sues ad vomitus pristinos et volutabra redeuntes, et militiae cingulum, 
et ludicras voluptates, et nova conjugia, et inhibitos denuo appetivere 
concubitus quorum professam incontinentiam generati post absolutionem 
filii prodiderunt.”’ 

40 Tbid. But Pope St. Leo the Great, in his letter to the bishop Rusticus 
of Narbonne, introduces a certain mitigation: ‘‘In adolescentia constitutus, 
si urgente aut metu mortis aut captivitatis periculo, poenitentiam gessit, 
et postea timens lapsum incontinentiae juvenilis, copulam uxoris elegit, 
ne crimen fornicationis incurreret, rem videtur fecisse venialem, si praeter 
conjugem nullam omnino cognoverit. In quo tamen non regulam consti- 
tuimus, sed quid sit tolerabilius aestimamus.” Epist. 167, xili. Migne, 
P.L., 54, 1207. See Mortimer, op. cit., 118 f. 

41 Pope Siricius, op. cit., loc. cit. St. Leo, op. cit., 1206: ““Contrarium est 
omnino ecclesiasticis regulis, post paenitentiae actionem redire ad militiam 
saecularem.” 
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Five, he was forever incapable of holy orders.*2 And six, he was debarrea 
from most forms of commercial activity.44 Thus the penitent lived 
the life of a monk, “‘in the world, yet not of it’’, as Mortimer“ puts it, 
“‘wholly devoted to pious exercises and charitable works”. The reason 
for such permanent disqualifications was that, because there was no 
second opportunity for penance, the life of the reconciled penitent 
was to be shielded from the ordinary sources of temptation. The ca- 
nonical obligations were not punitive, but rather preventive.*® 

The case of sinful clerics was remarkable. Major clerics were forbidden 
from submitting to the canonical penance by Pope Callistus,** in 220, 
who sought to preserve the prestige and the dignity of the hierarchy. 
He wanted to spare the clerics the humiliations of the public exomologesis. 
Sinful clerics were instead deposed and placed among the laity in the 
event of heinous crimes. That was the extent of their punishment. 
No further penalty was exacted for the first offense. Here was applied 
the juridical axiom: “‘non bis in idem’’. Pope St. Leo the Great gives 
us the reasons why clerics were not allowed to submit to the canonical 
penance. He said that it was alien to ecclesiastical custom, that such 
as have been ordained priests or deacons should receive the remedy 
of penance for their crime. “This”, he adds, “comes from apostolic 
tradition.’’47 

The substitute then, for penance in the case of the higher clergy 
was permanent degradation, without excommunication. Such a prac- 
tice obtained not only in Rome, but also in Africa, as witness the words 
of canon 12, of the Council of Carthage of 401: “‘If any priest or deacon 
be convicted of a grave fault for which he must be removed from his 
ministry, he may not receive the imposition of hands, like a penitent 
or one of the faithful laity.”*® The culpable cleric withdrew quietly 

42 Pope Siricius, op. cit., XIV, 18. Migne, P. L. 13, 1145: ‘‘Illud quoque 
nos par fuit providere, ut sicut poenitentiam agere cuiquam non conceditur 
clericorum, ita et post poenitudinem ac reconciliationem, nulli umquam laico 
liceat honorem clericatus adipisci: quia quamvis sint omnium peccatorum 
contagione mundati, nulla tamen debent gerendorum sacramentorum instru- 
menta suscipere, qui dudum fuerint vasa vitiorum.” 

43 St. Leo, op. cit., 1206: ‘“‘Qualitas lucri negotiantem aut excusat aut 
arguit, quia est et honestus quaestus et turpis. Verumtamen poenitenti 
utilius est dispendia pati quam periculis negotiationis obstringi, quia dif- 
ficile est inter ementis vendentisque commercium non intervenire peccatum.”* 

“ Od. cit., 2. 

45 St. Leo, op. cit., loc. cit. 46 See note 24. 

4? Op. cit., 1203: “‘Alienum est a consuetudine ecclesiastica ut qui in 
presbyterali honore aut in diaconi gradu fuerint consecrati, ii pro crimine 
aliquo suo per manus impositionem remedium accipiant poenitendi: quo 


sine dubio ex apostolica traditione descendit.’’ See also Siricius, op. cit., 1145. 
48 As cited in Mortimer, op. cit., 155. 
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and performed penitential works, a practice called the“‘privata secessio.’’#* 
But in very grave cases he might be excommunicated as well. 

These considerations suggest several conclusions. Public penance 
was executed, to use a legal phrase, cum strepitu et forma judicii. Its 
chief characteristics were: enrollment in the order of penitents, lifelong 
canonical obligations which ensued, and the rule of one penance only. 

The question may be asked: Is there any form of penance that marks 
a transition from the public mode to the private form of today? History 
records such a transitional form. It is the practice of death-bed penance 
that prepares the way indirectly for private penance, or auricular 
confession. It consists of a shortened form of penance in which the 
dying person is absolved quickly and quietly. No dying individual 
was ever denied such a penance, provided he was not a relapsed penitent, 
in which case he was ineligible.5® But this shortened penance was not 
distinct from the public penance, but rather identified with it, for 
if the penitent recovered he assumed the canonical disabilities and was 
obliged to complete his penitential works, and to preserve lifelong 
continence.*! 


49 St. Leo, op. cit., 1203: “‘Unde hujusmodi lapsis, ad promerendam 
misericordiam Dei, privata est expetenda secessio, ubi illis satisfactio, si 
fuerit, digna sit etiam fructuosa.”” This is not private penance, as Galtier 
contends. See his, L’Eglise et la rémission des péchés aux premiers siécles, 
(‘“Bibliothéque de Théologie Historique’; Paris: Beauchesne, 1932), 460 ff. 
See Batiffol, op. cit. (8 ed.), 173 £.; Mortimer, op. cit., 159 ff.; Poschmann, 
Die abendlindische KirchenbuBe im Ausgang des christlichen Altertums, 186. 

50 St. Leo: ‘‘His qui in tempore necessitatis et in periculi urgentis instantia 
praesidium paenitentiae et mox reconciliationis implorant nec satisfactio 
interdicenda est nec reconciliatio deneganda.” Hispana, Migne, P.L., 84, 
781. Ibid., 206: “‘Is qui poenitentiam in infirmitate positus petit, si casu 
dum ad eum sacerdos invitatus venit, oppressus infirmitate obmutuerit vel 
in phrenesim versus, dent testimonium qui eum audierunt et accipiat poeni- 
tentiam; et si continuo creditur moriturus, reconcilietur per manus imposi- 
tionem et infundantur ori ejus eucharistia“. 

St. Augustine recognized such a penance: “‘Agens paenitentiam ad ulti- 
mum et reconciliatus, si securus hinc exit, ego non sum securus.” Sermo 
393, Migne, P. L., 39, 1914. 

So also canon 13 of the first Council of Nicaea; see Schroeder, Disciplinary 
Decrees, 42; canon 3 of the Council of Orange (441), Mansi VI, 435. 

51 Canon 76, Antiqua Ecclesiae Statuta, Migne P. L., 84, 206: “Si super- 
vixerit, admoneatur a supradictis testibus petitioni suae satisfactum et 
subdatur statutis poenitentiae legibus, quamdiu sacerdos qui poenitentiam 
dedit probaverit.” 

Canon 3 of Council of Orange (441), Mansi VI, 435: “Quod si super- 
vixerint, stent in ordine paenitentium, et ostensis necessariis paenitentiae 
fructibus, legitimam communionem, cum reconciliatoria manus impositione 
percipiant.”’ 

Pope St. Leo, Epist. 167, VII. Migne, P.L., 54, 1205: “De his qui in aegri- 
tudine paenitentiam accipiunt, et cum revaluerint, agere eam nolunt. Cul- 
panda est talium negligentia, sed non penitus deserenda: ut crebris cohor- 
tationibus incitati, quod necessarie expetierunt, fideliter exsequantur. 


2 Franciscan Studies 
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In this usage the road was indirectly opened to the popularization 
of the secret penance by the Celtic monks. Here the people were ac- 
customed to the idea of a secret confession and an immediate abso- 
lution in which the obvious fact of death precluded the usual penitential 
works. The authoritative prayer of the priest assured the forgiveness 
of sins. But there is no suggestion that absolution may be conferred 
more than once in a lifetime. There is no indication that once the 
penitent recovers he will escape the enrollment in the order of penitents: 
no hint that once the penance is completed it is possible to return 
to normal life devoid of the disabilities. But there is a new factor: 
this new mode of penance need not necessarily be administered by 
the bishop, nor does it involve a formal publicity. Any priest can and 
does accord absolution. ‘“The bishop is not involved, unless the penitent 
recovers and has to fulfil the canonical penance. From this point of 
view the later practice will not seem at all odd. The practice of death- 
bed penance marks the rise of the parish priest, and so, indirectly, 
prepares for private penance.”’5? 


Because the reactionary Council of Toledo of 589 wrathfully de- 
nounces the new penitential discipline spread by the Celtic missionaries 
as both uncanonical and most disgraceful, it will prove worthwhile 
to investigate this decree in the light of the penitentials which played 
a momentous role in the popularization of private penance. A very 
important penitential, one which is allied with our inquiry, is the 
Penitential of Theodore, the Greek monk of Tarsus, appointed by 
Pope Vitalian in 668 as the archbishop of Canterbury.5* The impor- 
tance of this book is enhanced by the fact that it was employed by 
the Fathers of Trent in the preliminary discussions on the antiquity 
of secret, auricular confession.®4 


This penitential, as its preface clearly states, is not a direct work 
of Theodore, but the solutions proposed can be called those of Theodore. 


Nemo enim desperandus et dum in hoc corpore constitutus est: quia non- 
numquam quod diffidentia aetatis differtur, consilio maturiore perficitur.” 
See Mortimer, op. cit., 141 f.; Amann, op. cit., 835f.; H.A. Wilson, The 
Gelasian Sacramentary (1894), 314 f. 

52 Mortimer, op. cit., 153 f.; Bourque, op. cit., 178 f.; Amann, op. cit., 
858 f. 
O38 Poenitentiale Theodori, ed. John T. McNeill and Helena M. Gamer, 
Medieval Handbooks of Penance (“Columbia University Records of Civili- 
zation,” XXIX, New York, 1938), 179—215. 

64 F, Cavallera, “Le décret du concile de Trente sur la pénitence et l’ex- 
tréme-onction’’, Bulletin de Littévature Ecclésiastique, IV (1923), 61 f.; 
Amann, op. cit., 1080. 
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Several texts in the book are of utmost importance in that they furnish 
a limpid portrait of private penance. The following are the salient 
points: 

“The reconciliation of the penitents in the Lord’s Supper 

is by the bishops only — and the penance is ended. 

If it is difficult for the bishop, he can, for sake of necessity, 

confer authority on a presbyter, to perform this. 

Reconciliation is not publicly established in this province, 

for the reason that there is no public penance either.”’5 


Elsewhere in book one, we find the following: 


“‘Penitents according to the canons ought not to communicate 
before the conclusion of the penance; we, however, out of pity 
give permission after a year or six months.” 


All these references combine to build a firm concept of private penance, 
whose chief characteristics can now be closely examined. 


A very significant factor introduced by the private penance of the 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon monks is the disappearance of the order of 
penitents. There is no evidence of the penitential robe, the cilicium. 
There is no longer any public exomologesis. The new system is now 
private, in the sense that dissociated from the assembled congregation, 
it is conducted sine strepitu et forma judicii. Neither is there the public 
and solemn reconciliation by the bishop which formerly focussed the 
attention of the whole community on the penitent, who stood out 
as the cynosure of all eyes. If the penance involved excommunication, 
as was sometimes the case, the reconciliation was privately accorded, 
either during, or at the close of, the period of penance. 

With the disappearance of the order of penitents, the permanent 
disabilities also vanish. The principle that penance may take place 
whenever there are sins to be repented is now widely recognized. Once 
the imposed penance has been discharged and the sinner has been 
reconciled to the altar, no permanent mark remains and the penitent 
resumes his normal life, his Christian integrity fully restored. The 
penance prescribed in the penitentials is always available: the sinner 
may return to it again and again. “It now is designed as a habitually 
repeated practice of all the faithful, not as the resort of penitents who 
had been exceptionally wicked.”’5’ 


55 Poenit. Theodori, I, XIII, 2—4; ed. McNeill and Gamer, op. cit., 195. 
56 Tbid., I, XII, 4; McNeill and Gamer, op. ci#., 194. 
5? McNeill and Gamer, op. cit., 29. 
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What is more important still, even clerics are allowed to do penance 
under the system. Because in this new usage there is no longer any 
publicity connected with the inception and termination of the penance, 
and no humiliating order of penitents, even clerics of the highest rank 
can expiate their sins in view of obtaining the priestly absolution. 
The Penitential of Theodore devotes a whole chapter to the penances 
to be meted out to clerics who can now expiate divers sins in a manner 
similar to that of the laity; — but with one restriction. In the case 
of the more grievous and heinous crimes they are to be deposed and 
degraded. “If any presbyter or deacon marries a strange woman, 
he shall be deposed before the people.’’5§ 


It is now possible, furthermore, to receive the Eucharist even before 
the conclusion of the penances. In the old, canonical system no such 
possibility existed: no one was ever allowed to approach the Lord’s 
Supper before the completion of the penance and the public recon- 
ciliation. The fact that even in this Celtic discipline the normal pro- 
cedure for sinners was that they should come to confession in the 
beginning of Lent and return on Maundy Thursday for reconciliation 
(though he was meanwhile separated from the Eucharist) does not 
tell against this position. 


For here there always existed the possibility of communicating 
before the end of the satisfaction. It is not the fact itself that should 
be underscored, but rather the possibility.5® 


In summary then, the salient features of the new discipline which 
is a legitimate development of the canonical system first worked out 
by the Celtic monks can now be emphasized. Penance is now to be 
administered privately at every stage, sine strepitu et forma judicit. 
Confession is made secretly, to the qualified person, the priest, under 


58 J, IX, 4; McNeill and Gamer, 192. 

59 Amann, op. cit., 849 f.; Poschmann, Die abendliindische KirchenbuBe 
im Ausgang des christlichen Altertums, 208 ff.; but see P. Palmer, ‘‘Jean 
Morin and the Problem of Private Penance’’, Theological Studies, VI (1945), 
355; Galtier, op. cit., 226 ff. The principal contribution of Galtier to the 
realm of penance is his clarification of the terms of the problem of the 
existence of a private penitential system in the primitive Church. Public 
penance for Galtier means a discipline in which the sinner, after a private 
confession to the bishop, was relegated to the order of penitents, where 
he had to work out his exomologesis in the sight of the whole congregation. 
Even the eminent German scholar, B. Poschmann, yielded to Galtier’s 
understanding of the problem; see Poschmann, op. cit., 209 f. Cf. Bourque, 
who while severely criticizing Galtier’s position, seems to agree with him; 
op. cit., 5 ff., and 38f., the note. 
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the seal of secrecy, the violation of which would entail serious conse- 
quences. Even penance for smaller sins is now permissible. The acts 
of satisfaction are ordinarily private, but it was not always possible 
for the penitent, in fulfilling them, to keep them secret. The person 
of the priest acquires boundless importance and prestige, for he is 
the ordinary minister under the new usage. Since confession is to be 
made with detailed exactness so often stressed by the penitentials, 
it is the duty of the priest to determine, almost mathematically, the 
means which would aid efficaciously in expiating sins. 


This is not to insinuate that under the public system a detailed 
confession was never required. Far from it. In the canonical penance 
it was necessary to reveal all the circumstances of sin. In the third 
century, for example, St. Cyprian draws a sharp distinction between 
the various grades of culpability in the lapsed, the lapst. He recognizes 
various degrees of blame in the different kinds of thurificati; and the 
thurificati as a whole are clearly distinguished from the Jibellatici. 
These latter are said to have acted, im some cases, in good faith, and 
a fear is expressed that harsh measures may lead to open schism.®® 


When therefore the Lateran disciplinary decree made confession 
once a year mandatory, it meant essentially that the mode of penance 
popularized by the Celtic monks had become, with some subsequent 
modifications, the typical penance in the Church, one canonized by 
the great Council of Trent. The result was not a new penance, but 
a reform of the old system. Neither the Fourth Lateran Council, nor 
still less the Irish missionaries, introduced secret confession into the 
Church. Contrition, confession, penances, absolution, these remained 
the essential elements of the Church’s exercise of the power of the 
keys, in the old even as in the new usage. The Irish monks took the 
old public penance and adapted it to the requirements of their mission 
fields, adding some factors from the life of the cloister. The reason 
such a simpler mode of penance spread so quickly and so easily was 
that there were signs on the continent of a readiness for this private 
penitential system. Trent, therefore, conversant with the Lateran 
decree and with the many problems linked with the penitential dogmas, 
canonized the private system, and solemnly declaring that it is neither 
at variance with the divine institution and command, nor a human 
contrivance, pointed to the antiquity of auricular confession, which 
is the next point to be considered. 


60 Epist. LV, 11, 12, 14; De Lapsis, passim. 
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III. Antiquity of Auricular Confession 
or Private Penance. 


Perhaps no other problem in the realm of sacramental penance 
has so agitated theologians, especially in our own times, as the question 
concerning the antiquity of auricular confession, or private penance, 
as we know it today. Little did the Fathers of the great Council of 
Trent realize what confusion and disagreement would result among 
future generations of scholars when they declared solemnly that the 
“manner of confessing secretly to a priest alone, which the Catholic 
Church has always observed from the beginning and still observe’, 
is not at variance with the institution and command of Christ, nor 
a human contrivance. Wide divergence of opinion and sharp contro- 
versy stem from the interpretation of the words mentioned above, 
in which the phrase, ‘‘from the beginning’’, is doubtless the polar one. 

There is no denying that the Tridentine text does present serious 
difficulties at first blush. The important question to answer is: Must 
we interpret the words of the decree strictly, as do the many manuals 
of theology today? Or is it permissible to give them a wide inter- 
pretation? What is the precise significance of this text ? Many authors 
of theological manuals argue that the words must be understood in 
the strictest sense, — that auricular confession was always practiced 
in the Church, even in apostolic times, since Trent obviously points 
to the inception of Christianity. The anatomy of this argument, for 
all its seeming cogency, is actually possessed of an Achilles’ heel. 

The language of the second part of canon six admits a broad inter- 
pretation for the following reasons. Indirectly, the highest Church 
authorities have accorded implicit approval for such a procedure in 
that they have never fulminated censures against such eminent Ca- 
tholic scholars as Boudinhon, Batiffol, Vacandard, Rauschen, Amann, 
Poschmann, and P. A. Kirsch, who hold that there was no private 
penance, no auricular confession in the earliest centuries of Christianity. 
They have not levelled any strictures against the penitential opinions 
of the Father Merkelbach. The great latitude with which he has ap- 
proached the question of early Church penance and the modern usage 
of auricular confession has never been suspect of heresy or temerity: 
never has he been called to task for his broad interpretation of the 
words of Trent. Msgr. J. P. Kirsch was personally commissioned by 
Pope Pius XI to found and direct a Pontifical Institute of Christian 
Archeology, because of his comprehensive knowledge of Christian 
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antiquity.“ When a historian of the stature of Msgr. Kirsch, in de- 
scribing the primordial penitential usage, repudiates the existence 
of secret, auricular confession in the first several centuries, despite 
the decree of Trent, his propositions merit great respect and prolonged 
consideration. These men (and there are others besides) have never 
felt constrained by the text of Trent to abandon their penitential 
opinions based upon the facts of history, facts which were not unknown 
to the Tridentine Fathers, as will be shown later in the article. 

The words of P. Batiffol, who has done considerable research into 
the earliest aspects of ecclesiastical penance, are pertinent and merit 
our consideration. In one of his articles on penance, he maintains 
that it is necessary to interpret the General Councils, as well as the 
Fathers of the Church, with charity and indulgence. Trent, he writes, 
does not hold that the sacramental system of penance, such as is in vogue 
today, is the same one which was in usage from the very foundation 
of Christianity. The Council has defined in canon six, he continues, 
only what the Protestants had vilified and attacked, namely, the 
confession of sins by the sinner to the end that he might obtain ab- 
solution from the priest. It is this confession or avowal of sins that 
is not at variance with the institution and the command of Christ. 
The difficulty, as Batiffol sees it, lies in the significance of the word, 
“‘priest’”’, which occurs in the phrase, “the manner of confessing secretly 
to a priest alone’. In the writings of such Fathers of the Church as 
St. Cyprian, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Jerome, and of other 
ecclesiastical writers up to the sixth century, (still Batiffol), by sacerdos 
is meant the bishop, and not the simple priest. History demonstrates 
that the priest-penitentiary does not appear on the scene until the 
third century. Trent, he concludes sagaciously, did not wish to enter 
into such fine distinctions and details. And there’s the whole difficulty. 
To speak otherwise would be to add to canon six a nicety of distinction 
which only recent controversies have brought to light, and established 
beyond serious doubt.® 

In the light of these considerations, the question arises: Have the 
Popes ever directly approved a liberal interpretation of canon six? 
Not in so many words. But it will not be presumptuous nor temerarious 
to assert that Pope Pius XII has accorded implicit approval, has in 
fact dropped what might be construed as a mild hint, in his encyclical 


61 Bourque, op. cit., 10 f. We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
the late Em. Bourque, our former professor, for many of the points which 
follow. 


*2 Batiffol, op. cit. (ed. 1902), 204 ff. 
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Mystici Corporis. It is here that he speaks of frequent confession of 
venial sins in the following manner: ‘“We wish the pious practice of 
frequent confession to be earnestly advocated. Not without the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit was this practice introduced by the 
Church.’’6* Do these words mean that auricular confession of devotion 
has its origin in apostolic times and has been in uninterrupted usage 
in the Church since those first centuries? Such a conclusion would 
hardly do justice to His words. It is quite legitimate to conclude that the 
Supreme Pontiff admits implicitly, that the penitential system of 
today had not existed in primitive Christendom, since sacramental 
confession of devotion actually became a part of the newer system 
and commences to be utilized more and more since the emergence 
of the method legitimately worked out and popularized by the Celtic 
monks. 


Other decrees of the Council of Trent have for many years been in 
like manner interpreted too rigidly by Catholic scholars. There is 
the classic example of the rigid interpretation of Trent’s pronouncement 
on the official stature of the Vulgate. Several Spanish authors, such 
as Leo de Casto, Bartholomew de Medina, and Louis de Tena, held 
that because of this decree the text of the Vulgate itself must be re- 
garded as inspired by the Holy Ghost, and that it is imperative to 
correct the Greek and Hebrew codices according to the Vulgate.* In 
manifesting the true mens Ecclesiae, the supreme ecclesiastical autho- 
rities in this case proceeded gradually. Before the decisive document 
of Pope Pius XII, both Leo XIII and Benedict XV had at first per- 
mitted, then discreetly encouraged scholars to utilize the original 
texts. Finally Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu, 
interpreted the true significance of the Tridentine decree, when he 
declared once for all that the Vulgate enjoys juridical, not critical, 
authenticity. “The authenticity of the Vulgate”, the Pope writes, 
“‘was not affirmed by the Council particularly for critical reasons, but 
rather because of its legitimate use in the Churches throughout so many 
centuries ... And so its authenticity is not specified primarily as 
critical, but rather as juridical.’’® 


63 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXV (1943), 235: ““Sed ad alacriorem cotidie 
per virtutis iter progressionem faciendam maxime commendatum volumus 
pius illum, non sine Spiritus Sancti instinctu ab Ecclesia inductum, crebrae 
confessionis usum.”’ 

64 As cited in H. Simon and J. Prado, Propaedeutica Biblica (3d rev. 
ed.; Torino: Marietti, 1938), 178. 

65 30 Sept., 1943; transl. in The Catholic Mind, Vol. 42 (1944), 268 f. 
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In order to understand the text of Trent, that the “manner of con- 
fessing secretly to a priest alone, which the Catholic Church has always 
observed from the beginning and still observes”, we must study it 
from a comprehensive viewpoint. The more knowledge we gain of 
the background of this decree, the better we are able to determine 
the official viewpoint of the Church. In historical criticism it is necessary 
to refer to the original document itself, and in our case to the Decree 
on Catholic Doctrine, for sake of easy reference called here, the Pro- 
legomena. In order the more adequately to ascertain the intention 
and judgment of the legislator, and to corroborate a certain conclusion, 
the mens legislatoris, one must seek confirmation and enlightenment 
in the testimony of the author of the document. The fifteen penitential 
canons promulgated by Trent bear close relationship to the Prolegomena, 
composed of nine chapters, of which chapter five envisages sacramental 
confession.®* It bears underscoring here that such a procedure in our 
case, while not to be condemned in itself, must nevertheless be under- 
taken with the greatest reserve and caution. The Church alone is 
possessed of the competence to determine definitive official pronounce- 
ments, simply because there exists no formal relationship between a 
conciliar definition and the historical antecedents or motives which 
determine an irrevocable doctrine. Mindful of such precautions let 
us examine canon six in the light of chapter five of the Prolegomena. 

To demonstrate the antiquity of secret confession to a priest alone 
Trent advanced much documentary evidence. The Tridentine Fathers 
and theologians employed many dossiers calculated to give the lie to 
the Protestants, who asserted calumniously that before the Fourth 
Lateran Council of 1215 there are no historical documents bearing 
witness to the existence of secret confession.*? Trent reinforced Ca- 
tholic doctrine on confession with textual evidence, such as the words 
of Tertullian in De Baptismo, those of Origen in his commentaries 
on Psalm 37, the letter of Pope St. Leo the Great to the bishops of 
Campania, the Penitential of Theodore, and many others.®* 

The original document drawn up by Trent was quite diffuse, cer- 
tainly much longer and prolix than the final draft which was promulgated 


66 Schroeder, Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, 92—94. 

87 A. Theiner, Acta Genuina SS. Oecumenici Concilit Tridentint (Zagrabiae, 
Croatia: 1874), I, 572a. Here the bishop of Chioggia (Clodiensis) says: 
“Et ibi, neque apud antiquos, etc. Calvinus non ita loquitur, sed quod 
confessionis non inveniantur facta decreta ante Concilium Lateranense.” 
See A. Michel, “‘La pénitence de la réforme a nos jours’’, Dict. Théol. Cath., 
XII (1933), 1070; F. Cavallera, op. cit., vol. 33 (1932), 224 ff. 

88 Theiner, op. cit., 535—536. 
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as chapter five. A study of the initial draft and final edition in regard 
to auricular confession will show the intentions of the Council. The 
first draft appears in the column on the left, and the final edition on 
the right. Juxtaposed they indicate at a glance what parts were 
expurgated.® 


Original Draft of the Decree 
on Auricular Confession . . . 


“Ceterum delictorum confesssio- 
nem secreto apud solum sacerdotem 
esse faciendam Christiani non 2b 
ullo humano praecepto sed ab ipsa 
naturae lege atque adeo ab ipso 
Domino Christo sacramenti hujus 
auctore didicerunt. Nec enim fas 
sit vel cogitare Christum summam 
Dei sapientiam talem instituisse 
confessionem quae a juris naturalis 
ordine declinaret. At si delicta 
praesertim secreta publica essent 
confessione aperienda ingens inde 
profecto peccatoris infamia et peri- 
culum, audientium autem gravissi- 
mum scandalum plerumque oriri 
posse nemo est, qui rem pressius 
expendens, inficiari valeat. At vero 
etsi Christus non vetuerit quin ali- 
quis, consulto prius Domini sacer- 
dote in vindictam suorum scelerum 
et sui humiliationem delicta sua 
publice aliis detegere vel ab ailiis 
retegi cum ab aliorum exemplum 
tum Ecclesiae offensae aedificatio- 
nem permittere possit, non est ta- 
men hoc divino praecepto manda- 
tum nec satis consulto humana ali- 
qua lege praeciperetur.” 


“‘Nam et Leonem Magnum simi- 
ler morem publice revelandi pec- 
cata tanquam contra apostolicam 
regulam minitantem [read: militan- 
tem] et per quem homines a salu- 
taribus paenitentiae remediis arce- 


Final Draft 
Promulgated. 


“Ceterum, quoad modum confi- 
tendi secreto apud solum sacerdo- 
tem, etsi Christus non vetuerit, quin 
aliquis in vindictam suorum scele- 
rum et sui humiliationem, cum ob 
aliorum exemplum tum ob Ecclesiae 
offensae aedificationem, delicta sua 
publice confiteri possit: non est 
tamen hoc divino praecepto man- 
datum, nec satis consulte humana 
aliqua lege praeciperetur, ut delicta, 
praesertim secreta, publica essent 
confessione aperienda.”’ 


6° Cavallera, op. cit., vol. 34 (1933), pp. 7984; Hefele-Leclercq, Histoive 
des Conciles (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1938), X (I Part), 337—343.- 
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bantur in Campaniae Picenique Ec- 
clesiis damnasse comperimus. A quo 
summo pontifice cum vehementer 
fuerit secreta confessio, qua nunc 
Ecclesia sancta utitur, commendata 
manifeste repellitur vane et impru- 
dens calumnia eorum qui recens eam 
in Ecclesia Dei invectam a patribus 
in concilio Lateranensi congregatis 
traditam fuisse dicere non verentur. 
Confessionis profecto usus et exactae 
enumerationis peccatorum quam va- 
ria illa in veteri lege sacrificia ad- 
umbrarunt, quae ad diversa pecca- 
torum genera expianda ex prae- 
cepto Domini adhibebantur non so- 
lum veteres fere omnes et clarissimi 
doctores Ecclesiae sive graeci sive 
latini tamquam rei necessariae et a 
Christo institutae meminerunt sed 
ea etiam initio nascentis Ecclesiae 
fideles fuisse usos apostolorum acta 
manifeste testantur in quibus legi- 


“Unde cum a sanctissimis et anti- 
quissimis Patribus magno unanimi- 
que consensu secreta confessio sa- 
cramentalis, qua ab initio Ecclesia 
sancta usa est et modo etiam utitur, 
fuerit semper commendata, mani- 
feste refellitur inanis eorum calum- 
nia, qui eam a divino mandato 
alienam et inventum humanum 
esse, atque a Patribus in concilio 
Lateranensi congregatis initium ha- 
buisse, docere non verentur.”’ 


mus multos credentium ad Paulum 
venisse confitentes et annuntiantes 
actus suos. Quamobrem qui eam 
privatis episcoporum consultationi- 
bus in Ecclesiam introductam aut 
traditionem humanam esse a piis 
abolendam contendunt non debent 
a‘ nobis alius audire nisi sathanam 
et ejus ministros hoc potius optare 
quam aliquando obtinere posse.” 


It is significant that the reference to Pope St. Leo the Great was 
deleted in the final draft, and the text cited above substituted. The 
text from Leo the Great is found in the famous letter to the bishops 
of Campania, written in the year 459, in which he condemns as contrary 
to the apostolic rule the revelation from the pulpit of sins accused in 
confession. The Pontiff was amazed at the presumption of demanding 
from the faithful a detailled public confession of their sins. While 
such a voluntary confession might in some cases be praiseworthy, he 
continues, it is by no means to be demanded or made a condition, 
because not all the sins of men are of such a kind that they can be 
published without fear of the consequences. Many would therefore 
be prevented from asking for penance either through shame or through 
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fear of being arrested for breaches of the civil law.7° This passage, 
employed so freely and so maladroitly by many authors of theological 
manuals as apodictic proof of the existence of auricular confession in 
the earliest centuries, was inconclusive and unconvincing to a group 
of Tridentine Fathers, who won out. Tempting though it was, it was 
deleted and replaced by the allusion to the most holy and the most 
ancient Fathers. The judicious act of the Fathers in rejecting the text 
from Leo’s letter ought to be a constant reminder to the writers who 
make so much of the quotation, to be just as discerning and prudent. 
The text which was finally approved by the Council is given here in 
the original Latin and in translation. 


“Unde cum a sanctissimis et anti- 
quissimis Patribus magno unanimi- 


“Wherefore, since secret sa- 
cramental confession, which holy 


que consensu secreta confessio sa- 
cramentalis, qua ab initio Ecclesias 
sancta usa est et modo etiam utitur, 
fuerit semper commendata, mani- 


Church has used from the beginning 
and still uses, has always been re- 
commended by the most holy and 
most ancient Fathers with great and 


feste refellitur inanis eorum calum- 
nia, qui eam a divino mandato 
alienam et inventum humanum esse, 
atque a Patribus in concilio Latera- 
nensi congregatis initium habuisse, 
docere non verentur.”’ 


unanimous agreement, the empty 
calumny of those who do not fear 
to teach that it is foreign to the 
divine command, is of human origin 
and owes its existence to the Fa- 
thers assembled in the Lateran 
Council is convincingly disproved.” 


The very important question to auswer is: To whom does the epithet, 
the most holy and most ancient Fathers, apply? Exactly who are 
the most holy and most ancient Fathers who recommend secret con- 
fession? Certainly not St. Leo the Great, for his text was expunged 
in the final decree. Whom then does the Council have in mind? The 
Council of Trent comes to our aid and answers that question for us. 
In a marginal reference (which appears in the earliest edition of the 
canons and decrees of the Council of Trent, by Christopher Le Plat, 
published in 1571, only eight years after the termination of the Council) 


70 Epist. 168, 2. Migne, P. L., 54, 1210: “Illam etiam contra apostolicam 
regulam praesumptionem, quam nuper agnovi a quibusdam illicita usur- 
patione committi, modis omnibus constituo submoveri. De poenitentia 
scilicet quae a fidelibus postulatur, ne de singulorum peccatorum genere, 
libello scripta professio publice recitetur, cum reatus conscientiarum suf- 
ficiat solis sacerdotibus indicari confessione secreta. Quamvis enim pleni- 
tudo fidei videatur esse laudabilis, quae propter Dei timorem apud homines 
erubescere non veretur, tamen quia non omnium hujusmodi sunt peccata 
ut ea, quo poenitentiam poscunt, non timeant publicare, removeatur tam 
improbabilis consuetudo, ne multi a poenitentiae remediis arceantur, dum 
aut erubescunt aut metuunt inimicis suis sua facta reserari, quibus possint 
legum constitutione percelli.”’ 
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there appears the citation of the famous canon 33 of the second national 
Council of Chalon-sur-Saéne,7! one of several Frankish councils which 
Charlemagne assembled in May and June of the year 813, for purposes 
of reform, especially of the penitential system. The decisions of these 
provincial councils on penance, especially those referring specifically 
to the penitentials, reveal the conflict between the advocates of the 
ancient penance and the priests who were employing the penitential 
manuals, introduced by the Celtic monks. This all-important canon 
33 is here presented in Latin and in translation.” 


“Some say that sins ought to be 
confessed to God alone; others, 
however, hold that they should be 
confessed to priests; both of which 
are practiced within Holy Church, 
not without much fruit. (Ps. 31:5, 
6, and James 5:16 are cited in sup- 
port of each, respectively.) The 


“Quidam Deo solummodo con- 
fiteri debere peccata dicunt. Qui- 
dam vero sacerdotibus confitenda 
esse percensent. Quod utrumque 
non sine magno fructu intra sanctam 
fit Ecclesiam ... Confessio itaque 


quae Deo fit purgat peccata; ea 
vero, quae sacerdoti fit, docet qua- 
liter ipsa purgentur peccata. Deus 
namque salutis et sanitatis auctor 
et largitor plerumque hanc praebet 
suae potentiae invisibili administra- 
tione, plerumque medicorum ope- 
ratione.”’ 


confession, then, which is made to 
God purges away sins; that which 
is made to a priest teaches how 
these same sins may be purged 
away. For God the author and 
dispenser of salvation and health 
and of many things, supplies this 
by the invisible ministration of his 


power and by the work of many 
physicians.” 


71 Sacrosancti et Oecumenici Concilii Tridentini Canones et Decreta, ed. 
Christophorus Plantinus (Antverpiae: Ex Officina Christophori Plantini, 
1571), p. 93. The editor informs his readers on the title page in the following 
manner: “His nunc recens accesserunt duorum eruditissimorum virorum 
D. Johannis Sotealli, theologi, et Horatii Lutii, jurisconsulti, utilissimae ad 
marginem annotationes: quibus Sacrae Scripturae, Superiorum Conciliorum, 
Juris Pontificii, veterum Ecclesiae patrum, tum citata, tum consonantia, 
fideliter indicantur.”—In Mansi XXXIII, 95, Alongside the words “‘a sanc- 
tissimis et antiquissimis Patribus”’, which Trent employed in the decree on 
confession, appears the reference to the Council of Chalon, canon 3. This 
could very easily be a typographical error, since canon 3 of the first or the 
second Council of Chalon-sur-Saéne does not speak of penance at all. Perhaps 
the reference in the margin in Mansi should read canon 33 of Chalon-sur- 
Saéne (813). 

72 Mansi XIV, too. If in this 33 canon the Frankish Fathers seem to 
be led into error relative to the divinely instituted necessity of sacramental 
confession, it must be remembered that the Catholic truth had not yet been 
promulgated as such by the infallible Church. It appears that the framers 
of that canon, in their endeavor to defend the intrinsic efficacy of the virtue 
of penance, reacted maladroitly against the exaggerated theories of the first 
carolingian generation, which demanded as obligatory the confession of 
venial sins. The French scholar, E. Amann, however, suggests the opinion 
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The argument becomes clearer as it unfolds. In the Prolegomena 
under discussion there exists a striking parallelism, which reveals the 
relationship between two epochs fixed by Trent. The parallelism 
consists of the following: “‘secret sacramental confession which Holy 
Church has used from the beginning, and still uses, has always been 
recommended by the most holy and most ancient Fathers”; does not 
owe “its existence to the Fathers assembled in the Lateran Council”. 
When Trent therefore declares that auricular confession was in use 
in the Church from the beginning, the phrase, from the beginning, 
ought to be construed in a very broad sense. It is certainly true that 
this beginning points to a period which falls long before the Lateran 
Council, held in the year 1215. But between the year 1215 and the 
year 100 there is a considerable distance of many centuries. In his 
history of the sacrament of penance, the late Father Emmanuel Bourque, 
of Laval University, claims that Trent determined the chronological 
minimum necessary to bear in mind as the year 813. In speaking 
of the most holy and most ancient Fathers who are in unanimous 
agreement as to secret, auricular confession, therefore, Trent cites in 
the marginal reference the famous canon 33 and points unmistakably 
to the Frankish Fathers, who framed that canon at the second national 


Council of Chalon-sur-Saéne, held under Charlemagne, in the year 813.7 


Searching investigation of the edition of the canons and decrees of 
Trent, mentioned above, makes it quite clear that a codicil to the 
conclusion of Bourque is necessary. On the basis of another reference, 
we may place this chronological minimum still further back. The 
Le Plat edition of the canons and decrees of Trent gives a citation 
alongside of canon six of Trent, a citation which indicates canon eight 
of the Council of Chalon.7* This must apply to the first Council of 
Chalon held in the year 650, because canon eight of the second Council 
of Chalon (813) does not refer to penance. Canon eight reads as follows: 
“In regard to penance for sins, which is the cure for the soul, we say 


that in canon 33 the Council of Chalon retains the vestiges of the opposition 
to the doctrine of the necessity of ecclesiastical penance. Conciliatory in 
nature, the text sagaciously seeks to avoid taking sides in the controversy, 
in which one opinion envisages and commends confession to God alone, 
while the other insists upon the role of the — physicians, the priests in 
the healing of sinners. Amann, op. cit., 889. 

73 Op. cit., 43 ff. But the late professor Bourque fails to cite his source. 
He does, however, say that another author gives a similar interpretation. 
See L. Honoré, Le secret de la confession (‘‘Museum Lessianum” ; Paris, 1924), 
19—20. 

7% Op. cit., 103. 
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that it is useful to men; and the practice on the part of the priests in 
indicating the penance to the penitents is known to have the consent 
of all priests.””5 Antithetic to the denuntiatory canon of the Council 
of Toledo of 589, this text approves the new mode of penance which 
was brought to Eastern Gaul by St. Columban and his disciples. This 
canon was presented at one of the Tridentine sessions of the committees 
of theologians by the able Salmeron, as proof of the antiquity of auri- 
cular confession.”* The same process of reasoning that originally led 
us to accept the year 813 as the date marking “the beginning”, now 
urges us to place that date as far back as the year 650, as the chrono- 
logical minimum indicated by the Council of Trent. 


These considerations, based upon internal criticism of the actual 
text of Trent, are corroborated by the deliberations of the Fathers 
of Trent, on the sacrament of penance at the fourteenth session, which 
began on 15 October and terminated on 25 November, 1551. In regard 
to secret confession, the Fathers were divided into two groups. The 
first group, the more rigid of the two, insisted vigorously that secret 
confession was divinely instituted and based upon natural law, since 
it was inconceivable to their minds that Jesus Christ could have insti- 
tuted confession in a manner which would be derogatory to natural 
law. But this formulary was strenuously challenged by the second 
group of Fathers. One among them, the bishop of Chioggia, declared 
that confession is of divine right, but that as far as the mode of con- 
fessing is concerned, it is not of divine right; that its determination 
is relegated to natural law and to the Church.?? This wise judgment 
was finally accepted by the others. Confession was then declared to 
be of divine institution, but the mode of confessing, a human, an ec- 
clesiastical determination. Both groups agreed in promulgating that 
the manner of confessing secretly to the priest alone, employed and 
commended from the beginning, was not at variance with the insti- 
tution and the command of Christ, nor a human contrivance.”® 


We conclude this inquiry with a brief summary of the Tridentine 
discussions relative to canon six itself, which will prove interesting 
and illuminating as well. Very few of the penitential canons have 
undergone so many assaults as this one, and fewer still have been 


78 See note 30. 

76 Theiner, op. cit., 536. Salmeron also refers to penitential canon 16 of 
of the Carolingian Council of Rheims (813), ibid. 

77 Theiner, op. cit., 5728. 

78 Tbid., 598a, 599a, 600a. 
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submitted to less changes between the original and the final draft. 
In the first draft?® canon six read as follows: 


“Si quis negaverit, confessionem 
vocalem sacramentalem vel jure di- 
vino institutam, vel ad salutem 
necessariam esse; aut dixerit, mo- 
dum secrete confitendi soli sacer- 
doti, quem Ecclesia catholica ab 
initio semper observavit et ob- 
servat, alienum esse ab institutione 
et mandato Christi, et inventum 
esse humanum: A. S.*‘ 


“If anyone denies that vocal 
sacramental confession was insti- 
tuted by divine law, or is necessary 
to salvation; or says that themanner 
of confessing secretly to a priest 
alone, which the Catholic Church 
has always observed from the be- 
ginning and still observes, is at 
variance with the institution and 
command of Christ and is a human 


contrivance, let him be anathema.” 


Two important changes were affected. The first modification was the 
deletion of the epithet, vocal, vocalem which was wisely demanded 
by many bishops.®® The second change was the transposition of the 
phrase, by divine law, jure divino into the position it occupies in the 
text promulgated.*! 

While subject to heated discussion on the floor during the fourteenth 
session, the second part of canon six, which emphasizes the antiquity 
of secret confession, was never modified. Several Fathers suggested 
some variations. There were bishops who considered the phraseology, 
at variance with the institution and command of Christ, sorely insufficient 
and in great need of amendment. They offered as a substitute what 
they considered a more apt expression, one which proclaimed that 
secret confession is a mode which has come to us through the institution 
and the mandate of Christ, ex institutione et mandato Christi.8? Other 
bishops, the one from Syracuse and the other from the city of Oviedo, 
demanded the expurgation of the expression, from the beginning, ab 
initio, which was understood in a broad sense by the other Fathers.** 
They were informed that in employing such an expression the Council 
had no intention of excluding public confession, or of defining that 
secret confession to a priest alone was divinely instituted.*4 

In spite of the incisive opposition to its phraseology, the original 
text of this second part of canon six was accepted without any change 
whatever and promulgated. This formulary, judiciously edited in 


79 Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., 365 ff.; Michel, op. cit., 1107. 

80 Theiner, op. cit., 595—596. 

81 Tbid., loc. cit. 

82 Tbid., 593b, 594b. 

88 Tbid., 5944. 

84 Tbid., 595. See Bourque, op. cit., 45; Honoré, op. cit., 20. 
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elastic language, had the double advantage of leaving open for future 
discussions among theologians and historians, the many historical 
problems inextricably connected with the dogma, and of manifesting 
the official and irrevocable definition of the Council upon confession 
in general, and not upon its different modes. It safeguards the Catholic 
doctrine of the divine institution of sacramental confession on the one 
hand; and permits historians the greatest freedom on the other hand, 
in tracing the evolution of the practice of secret confession in conformity 
with, and buttressed by, the facts of history. While rejecting the 
Protestant assertion that it was a human contrivance, the decree 
permits the possibility of an institution or determination of the Church 
in regard to the mode of confessing, a system altogether in conformity 
with the institution and the mandate of Christ. 
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ON THE TRINITARIAN DOCTRINE 
OF EUSEBIUS OF EMESA 


he Eusebius with whom this article! deals was born in Edessa, 

Syria, around 300 A. D.? His mother-tongue was Syriac. While 
still a boy he studied the Bible, and his well-to-do Christian parents allow- 
ed him to attend a local school where he learned the then fashionable 
language, Greek. As a young man he furthered his study of Scripture 
under the direction of the Arian bishop Patrophilus of Scythopolis 
and the famous historian Eusebius of Cesarea. In 326 or 330,° at the 
moment when the patriarch Eustathius was deposed on the charge of 
Sabellianism, Eusebius was in Antioch. He remained there for several 
years, still, as it seems, pursuing his studies. Fearing the responsibilities 
of the priesthood, he at length left for Alexandria where he took courses 
in philosophy and the sciences.‘ 

Upon his return to Antioch in 335 or shortly after that date, he was 
proposed by the less orthodox synod of 340 A. D. to succeed Saint 
Athanasius as patriarch of Alexandria. He wisely refused, but accepted 
the bishopric of Emesa, a Syrian town now called Homs. The Eme- 


1 A paper read before the First International Conference on Patristic 
Studies, Oxford, England, September 1951. Minor changes and additions 
were requested. 

2 For more details amplifying the short biographical note which introduces 
this article and which is intended to get the English-reading public acquainted 
with this rather unknown personality, se E. M. BUYTAERT, L’Héritage 
littévaive d’Eusébe d’Emése. Etude critique et historique. Textes ( Bibilothéque 
du Muséon, vol. 24, Louvain 1949) 43—96 (volume quoted from here on: 
L’Heéritage littévaire) and Eusébe d’Emése, Discours conservés en Latin, Textes 
en partie inédits, Tome Premier: La collection de Troyes (Discours I 4 XVII), 
(Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense, fasc. 26, Louvain 1953) XI—XII (volume 
quoted from here on: La collection de Troyes). 

8 The year 330 is the traditional date. If E. SCHWARTZ and H. CHAD- 
WICK (The Fall of Eustathius of Antioch, art. in The Journal of Theol. 
Studies XLIX, 1948, 27—35) are right, we shall have to admit that Eusebius 
had already come to Antioch in 326, since the sources of our biography simply 
say that he was there when the great Nicene champion had to quit his 
patriarchate. If the theory of Schwartz-Chadwick is correct, it strengthens 
our hypothesis that Eusebius was born before 300 A. D.; see L’Héritage 
littéraive 64. 

* A successor of Eusebius, Nemesius of Emesa, wrote around 400 a tract 
in psychology that is sometimes considered to be the first Christian work of 
that type. The alleged connection between this writing and the scientific 
studies or the works of Eusebius of Emesa is rather hypothetical. 
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senians did not relish having a scholarly bishop, and the newly-elected 
Eusebius soon had to quit his diocese. Through the intervention of 
Georges of Laodicea, who eventually became the first biographer of 
Eusebius, the patriarch of Antioch himself went down to Emesa and 
finally installed Eusebius, regardless of the Emesenians’ accusation of 
his being a Sabellianist. 


The subsequent years of Eusebius’ life are not too well known. An 
Armenian tradition, based on a still extant sermon of his, has it that at 
one time he was preaching in Jerusalem,5 and two Syrian manuscripts 
of the Sixth Century contain four small fragments of a speech he 
delivered at Beirut.* We know with certainty too that he accompanied 
the emperor Constantius during the Roman expeditions against the 
Persians. Eusebius’ presence at any of the synods held during these 
years is not attested to, but this fact cannot be taken as evidence that 
he abdicated as bishop of Emesa. 


Eusebius died before the Council of Seleucia (September 359 A. D.), 
most probably in Antioch, since it was in this city that he was buried. 


Some modern scholars tell us that Eusebius of Emesa is mentioned 
in certain ancient martyrologies. However, our research in Latin, Greek, 
and Oriental literature to find the sources for these statements has been 
without success. It is true that the Armenian copyists like to refer to 
Eusebius as “Surb” (Saint) or “Eraneli’” (Blessed); and in medieval 
Latin writings he is quoted as “‘Beatus’” or “Sanctus Eusebius Emi- 
senus’’.? But that proves only, if anything, that the respective authors 
consider him, rightly or wrongly, an orthodox writer. 


According to Fourth and Fifth Century sources, Eusebius of Emesa 
was a prolific writer, his specialty being discourses and biblical commen- 


5 L’Héritage littéraive 44* (Armenian text), 79* (our Latin translation of 
that text); for the authenticity of the sermon, see ibid. 117—120. 

6 Ibid. 33*—34* (Syriac texts), 71* (our Latin version); description of the 
manuscripts La collection de Troyes XXXI—XXXII and XX XVII. For the 
authenticity of these fragments, see E. M. BUYTAERT, L’Authenticité 
des dix-sept opuscules contenus dans le ms. T. 523 sous le nom d’Eusébe 
d’Emése (Revue d’Histoire eccl. XLIII 1948) 82—84. 

7 Examples of the Armenian usage in L’Héritage littéraire 39*, 44*, 61*; 
for the Latin rubric, see for instance GUITMOND OF AVERSA De corpore 
et sanguine Domini libri tres, Book III, P. L. 149 1484; and WILLIAM 
OCKHAM De corpore Christi c. 3 edit. T. BRUCE BIRCH (Burlington, 
Iowa, 1930) 172. In fact, the medieval Latin writers commit a double mistake: 
Eusebius of Emesa is not a saint, and the text quoted under his name does 
not belong to his authenticwork; the facts are sufficiently proved (see e. g. 
L’ Heritage liitévaire 94—95 and 159—161); consequently, we find it rather 
strange that even very recent publications perpetuate that old error. 
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taries. Up to very recently, however, it was accepted among the better 
critics that almost everything he wrote was lost; but now we believe 
that much more is extant than was formerly thought. We still possess 
in the original Greek one sermon, “De poenitentia’’, formerly published 
among the apocrypha of Saint Basil the Great; an old Latin version of 
some twenty-nine discourses, fourteen of which have been published 
since the Seventeenth Century under the name of Eusebius of Cesarea®; 
one of these Latin sermons is partly preserved in Greek, another partly 
in Armenian, and still another partly in Syriac.* Moreover, there are 
some twenty-seven other fragments in Syriac translation, pieces taken 
from at least eight different sermons; and three fragmentary dis- 
courses in Armenian. We still have a great number of Greek fragments 
of Eusebius’ biblical commentaries, and these are also partly preserved 
in an Armenian version.!® His commentary in ten books on the Epistle 
to the Galatians seems to be lost, however, with the exception of a few 
fragments." It is anticipated that the Armenian manuscripts will yield 
still more of his sermons, and the Greek “Catenae’” undoubtedly 
contain more unpublished fragments of his biblical commentaries. 


In preparing the following notes on the Trinitarian doctrine of Euse- 
bius of Emesa, — as far as writings of our author were used, — we have 
restricted ourselves to his discourses.!% 


* 


8 Eusebii Pamphili Caesaveae in Palaestina Episcopi opuscula XIIII nunc 
primum in lucem edita studio et opere lacobi SIRMONDI S. I. Presbyteri, 
Paris 1643; reprinted in F. G. 24 1047—1208; new edition, this time under 
the name of our author, in La collection de Troyes 79—127 (opusc. I and II of 
Sirmond), and in the 2d volume of the same work, Spicilegium sacrum 
Lovaniense, fasc. 27 (Louvain 1954) I—239 (opusc. 3—14 of Sirmond). 

® Respectively Discourses I, II and XXVI in our edition. 

10 For this entire paragraph, see L’Héritage littéraire 97—192; the reader 
will find there, too, sufficient evidence of the inauthenticity of some writings 
erroneously attributed to Eusebius by some manuscripts or authors. 

11 The ‘ad Galatas’ libri decem are attested by Jerome, De viris illustribus, 
c. 91, edit. C. HERDING (Leipzig 1924) 54, Some 19 fragments are preserved; 
edition in L’Héritage littéraive 145*—151* 

12 Ibid. 162—168: analysis of ms. 110 of Djulfa, containing according to 
its title ‘‘Sermons of Eusebius, bishop of Emesa”’, some thirteen pieces in 
classical Armenian. The Armenian scholar of Vienna N. AKINIAN, Das gol- 
dene Zeitalter der armenischen Literatur, art. in Handes Amsorya XLVI (1932) 
120—121, admits the authenticity of all these sermons. We are less optimistic, 
as we fear that the copyist of the manuscript made the mistake so common in 
Armenian codices, viz., the confusion of Eusebius of Emesa with Severian of 
Gabala, the latter frequently called in Armenian sources ‘‘Severian of Emesa’’. 
Actually, in contradiction to the general rubric of the collection, the sermons 
g and 12 of the Djulfa manuscript are individually attributed to Severian. 

18 Mainly the 29 Latin discourses now published in vol. 26—27 of the 
Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense. 
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Upon analyzing the literature on the Christian doctrine of the Fourth 
Century, particularly on Eusebius of Emesa, we discovered that the more 
recent authors do not agree at all on placing Eusebius’ trinitarian doc- 
trine. The bishop of Emesa has been called a pure Arian, a S2mi-Arian, 
a Macedonian, an orthodox writer. Those considering him a Semi- 
Arian sometimes define their opinion saying that he was an Homoian, 
or close to the Homoiousians, or simply an Homoijousian. Some authors 
claim that he was teaching an antiquated Origenism, others that he 
was against the school of Origen. And, since during his lifetime Eusebius 
was accused of Sabellianism, his case presents about every tone of the 
doctrinal gamut of the Fourth Century. What then was Eusebius of 
Emesa in fact? 


In answering this question we have to use at least three criteria: 
Eusebius’ life, the opinion of the authors of Christian antiquity, and the 
writings of Eusebius himself. The conclusions obtained with the aid of 
one criterion have to be controlled by the others, the decisive criterion 
being an objective analysis of Eusebius’ writings. This latter observation 
is most important, because it seems that the reason why the modern 
authors are so contradictory in explaining the doctrine of Eusebius, is 
exactly that they analyzed only some short fragments of his, or none 
of his writings at all.%5 


1. The Testimony of Antiquity. 


Modern authors speaking about the trinitarian doctrine of Eusebius 
of Emesa usually mention only two texts: one from Saint Jerome’s 
Chronicon** and another from Theodoret’s Evanistes!?. Jerome calls our 
author “‘a standard-bearer of the Arian faction”, and according to the 
text of Theodoret the works of Eusebius are Arian or at least influenced 
by Arianism. We do not deny, of course, the existence of these texts, 
but the question is how to interpret them. 


14 This anachronistic theory was expounded by H. JORDAN, Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur (Leipzig 1911) 283 and 293. Since Eusebius died 
at the very latest in the spring of 359, he cannot have been a Macedonian. 

15 Of course, we cannot severely accuse the authors of modern times 
writing before 1920—1921, since they did not have too much to analyze. 

16 Edit. R. HELM (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
drei Jahrhunderte, Eusebius VII 1), 236, lines 20—21: ‘‘Eusebius Emisenus 
Arrianae signifer factionis multa et varia conscribit”.— According to Helm 
Saint Jerome writes the name of the heretic ‘‘Arrius’’, and in consequence 
“‘Arrianus’’, etc.; that is the reason why the reader will find this orthography 
in our text. 

PF. G. 83. 3t3. 
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It is understood that Saint Jerome, in his judgment of authors more 
or less contemporaneous with him, is frequently rather severe and even 
unjust. In his Chronicon, for instance, we find a clear example in the 
passage where he speaks about Saint Basil the Great.1® Jerome testifies 
that Basil, bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia is, in 376 A. D., a famous 
man; but adds that through his haughtiness he nullifies all his good 
qualities. We always risk being unjust, if we simply follow or admit 
the square judgement of Saint Jerome on personalities of the Fourth 
Century. A consequence of this conclusion is that, in the case of Eusebius 
of Emesa, we have to check how Jerome in his Chronicon understands 
the substantive or adjective ‘‘Arian”, and whether his notion can be 
justified. 

The Chronicon uses the term “Arrianus-Arriani’’ seventeen times.!® 
The literal translation of course is always “‘Arian’’. But, if we consider 
the facts described by Jerome as we know them by other means, we 
find that a version “‘quoad sensum”’ of the word is in most cases “‘Arian- 
minded’, that is, ranging from the purest Arians to those persons who 
admit the Nicene doctrine as described and defended by Saint Athana- 
sius and Saint Hilary, but who object only to the validity or the 
opportuneness of using the “‘homousios”’. Or it means ‘“Semi-Arian, 
anti-Nicene”’; and again ‘‘anti-Nicene’”’ is not forcibly equivalent to 
unorthodox, since it includes those who make a reservation concerning 
the opportuneness of the much debated “‘consubstantial”. In the mind 
of Jerome, it seems, the word ‘“‘Arian’’ always includes some sort of 
unorthodoxy, but that does not say that the reality covered by the term 
is necessarily always real unorthodoxy. 


All this may sound rather paradoxical, and the critical reader certainly 
has the right to expect some evidence in favor of our assertions. 


Jerome, describing the ecclesiastical situation under Constantius, 
says that around 339 the Arian impiety of the emperor persecuted 
Saint Athanasius and other non-Arian bishops, sending them into exile 
or putting them in prison.?® Now, that exile of Athanasius, from 339 to 
345, was not the work of Constantius. Furthermore, it is acknowledged 
by modern scholars that the emperor was not, at that time, a pure 


18 Edit. cit. 248, lines 9—12: ‘‘Basilius Caesariensis episcopus Cappadociae 
clarus habetur, qui multa continentiae et ingenii bona uno superbiae malo 
erdidit’’. 
4 19 Ibid. 232, lines 11—12; 234, 1. 5 and 26; 235, 1. 18, 22 and 25—26; 236, 
1. 20 (Eusebius of Emesa); 237,1. 4,9 and 20; 240,1. 3 and 13; 241, 1. 22 and 
25; 292, 4. £9; 245, L. 4; 246, © 3. 
20 Ibid. 234—235. 
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Arian. He favored the majority of the bishops of his (oriental) empire, 
who were Semi-Arians, allowing them different opinions on particular 
points within the frame of their common doctrine. 


Upon relating the exile of Eustathius of Antioch, the Chronicon 
mentions that from that time down to the moment Jerome composed 
his work, all the bishops of Antioch — and they are indicated by name — 
were Arians.” However, no modern scholar maintains that Eulalius, 
Eusebius, Euphronius, Flacillus, and the others were simply Arians. 
In our terminology they were not more than Semi-Arians. 


Jerome’s text on the see of Jerusalem is still more clearly in favor of 
our interpretation.” At the year 348 Jerome announces that Maximus, 
bishop of Jerusalem and successor of Macarius, died. Thereupon, he 
says, that church was overrun by Arian bishops: Cyril, Eutyches, 
again Cyril, Irenaeus, a third time Cyril, Hilary, and a fourth time 
Cyril. Now, this ‘“‘Arian’” Cyril is not only acknowledged by the 
Catholic Church as a saint, and, since 1883, as a Doctor of the Church, 
but a strict historical analysis of his Catecheses, a work composed most 
likely in 348, proves that at that time Saint Cyril was anti-Nicene in 
the sense that he absolutely avoided the use of the Nicene “consub- 
stantial”, because this term, according to him, favored Sabellianism. 
Practically, however, he was an orthodox author, admitting the doctrine 
of Nicea while rejecting its terminology.2* The Arians and Semi-Arians 
understood well that this verbally anti-Nicene bishop actually was a 
Nicene author, and accordingly sent him into exile three times.* 


It is clear, it seems, that Jerome’s notion of “‘Arrianus” is much 
broader than our term “‘Arian’”’. Consequently, in the case of Eusebius 
of Emesa, it is unjustifiable to conclude directly from the Chronicon, 
without further considerations, that the Syrian bishop was an out- 


21 Ibid. 232, lines 7—17. 

22 Ibid. 237, lines 3—15. 

23 From this text it appears that the Chronicon was written at the earliest 
in 378, since in that year, coming back from his third and longest exile, 
Saint Cyril was for the fourth time in actual control of the see of Jerusalem. 

24 See, for instance, J. LEBON, La position de saint Cyrille de Jérusalem 
dans les luttes provoquées par l’arianisme, art. in Revue d’Histoive eccl. XX 
(1924) 181—210, 357—386. 

25 See B. ALTANER, Patrologie (2d edit. Freiburg 1950) 268; or better 
G. BARDY in De la paix constantinienne a la mort de Théodose (Histoire de 
VEglise by A. FLICHE & V. MARTIN, t. 3) 167: first exile in 357 A. D., 
through the intervention of Acacius of Cesarea, a Semi-Arian himself, but 
less close to Nicea than Cyril of Jerusalem; 170—171: second exile in 360 
through the Homoian synod of Constantinople; Cyril was a third time exiled 
by the Homoian emperor Valens in 367. 
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standing Arian.” A possible meaning of Jerome’s phrase is that Euse- 
bius, among people with some sort of anti-Nicene leanings, was a rather 
important personality. 


The text of Theodoret is less troublesome, since it says that the works 
of Eusebius of Emesa were written under the influence of the Arian 
doctrine, adding that they aptly and rightly defend the impassibility 
of the Logos’ divinity, though they try to show that the Father is greater 
than the Son. That means that in our terminology Eusebius is to be 
called a Semi-Arian or a Subordinationist. 


We stated above that, in describing the trinitarian doctrine of Euse- 
bius, usually only these two texts of Jerome and Theodoret are quoted. 
Now, first of all, in the later works of both these authors, their judgment 
on Eusebius of Emesa become, it seems, less severe.2? Secondly, anti- 
quity has left us much more than just these rather short texts. For 
instance, in Syrian literature, Eusebius is quoted or referred to by 
Philoxene of Mabbug,?* James of Edessa,?® and Ebedjesu bar Berika.3® 
As far as we can judge from their writings, none of them had any idea 
that Eusebius was an Arian. In Armenian writings he is quoted among 
the “‘God-inspired” Fathers, who are the sources of the unknown author 
of the work entitled Seal of the Faith;*1 and two theologians of the Arme- 
nian catholicos Khatchik Arsharunik use his writings in their disputes 


with the Byzantines, enumerating him among the “‘columns of the 
Church”’.3? 


In Greek and Latin, too, we find more texts than those of Jerome and 
Theodoret. Saint Jerome in his De viris illustribus informs us that 


26 The mistake was made by an author, who, not unlike Saint Jerome, 
loves to judge his fellow-writers without too many nuances, namely L. S. LE 
NAIN DE TILLEMONT, Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoive ecclésiastique des 
six premiers siécles. 

2? L’Héritage littévaire 5—16, 19—23. 

28 In a not-published work preserved by ms. Vatic. syr. 138 and British 
Museum 676 (Add. 12164); commentary on the quotations in L’Héritage 
littévaire 30—31. 

29 In a work answering different questions on obscurities in the Bible. 
Syriac text published by W. WRIGHT, in Journal of Sacred Literature and 
Biblical Record New Series X (1876) 430 ff.; commentary on the quotation 
in L’Héritage littévairve 33—34. 

30 List of works of Eusebius conserved in Syriac, in Carmen EBEDJESU 
metropolitae Sobae et Armeniae continens catalogum librorum omnium eccle- 
siasticorum, edit. J. S. ASSEMANUS, Bibliotheca Orientalis, III 1 (Rome 
1725) 44: Syriac text with Latin version; commentary in L’Héritage littévaive 


41. 

31 Edit. K. TER-MEKERTTSCHIAN (Armenian text only; Etschmiadsin 
1914) 323—325, 326—327; commentary L’Héritage littéraive 31—33. 

82 L’Héritage littévaive 35—37, with references to the editions. 
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Eusebius wrote against the Novatians;** we do believe that this fact 
has to be connected with the trinitarian doctrine of our author. Theo- 
doret says that Eusebius wrote against the Marcionists,** and both Epi- 
phanius of Salamis and Theodoret mention that he attacked Mani.* 
It is not evident that the latter fact has anything to do with trinitarian 
doctrine, but on the other hand it is suggestive that the same Epi- 
phanius — whose self-imposed task was to unmask every possible 
heretic — does not list Eusebius of Emesa among the Arians or Semi- 
Arians. 

Facing this rather vague and even somewhat contradictory testimony 
of antiquity, one cannot reach a final conclusion. At any rate, it is an 
exaggeration to maintain that Eusebius of Emesa was a pure Arian. 
It seems fair to say, however, that he was anti-Nicene, and perhaps 
that he was a Semi-Arian, of a nuance as yet undefined. 


2. Testimony of Eusebius’ Biography. 


Education, and more surely friendship, points to community of ideas 
and opinions. That is the principle presupposed here. 

Eusebius’ early education in Edessa does not suggest anything parti- 
cular, at least concerning his being an Arian. Maybe he !eft his native 
city before the Council of Nicea. At any rate, as far as we know from 
the records preserved, there is no evidence that at this time the system 
of Arius was known in Edessa. More likely Eusebius left his country 
shortly after the first General Council. In that case he knew, through 
his bishop Aitalaho, who subscribed to the symbol of Nicea and the 
condemnation of Arius’ fundamental teachings,** that the Arian system 
was unorthodox. In these circumstances it is strange indeed that he 
went, for his more formal education, straight to the Arian bishop of 
Scythopolis, Patrophilus, and to the Semi-Arian Eusebius of Cesarea, 
who did not subscribe wholeheartedly to the decisions of Nicea.*7 

But a disciple does not always strictly follow the line of his masters. 
What then about the subsequent facts in the life of Eusebius of Emesa? 

First of all, we have no evidence that at any moment of his career 
he was in close contact with a strictly Nicene personality. Perhaps he 


33 Edit. cit. 54. 

%4 Haereticarum Fabularum Compendium, edit. P.G. 83 376—377.- 

%5 For Theodoret, see ibid. 381—382; for Epiphanius, see Panarion edit. 
HOLL III 48—49 or edit. P. G. 42 65. 

36 See e. g. J. D. MANSI, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima 
collectio, II 694 (Ethilaus Edessenus) 

37 See his letter to the church of Cesarea, in SOCRATES Church-history, 
edit. P. G. 67 65—77. 
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was during the years he spent at Alexandria, but we possess no proof 
for it. Certainly he was at Antioch witnessing the deposition of Eusta- 
thius, but it does not seem that he was there out of friendship for the 
luckless patriarch since he was a friend of Eustathius’ Semi-Arian 
successors. 

On the other hand, there was no intimate relationship with pure 
Arians either. Under the direction of the Arian bishop Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, one unorthodox synod requested him to take the supposedly 
vacant see of Saint Athanasius of Alexandria. But Eusebius of Emesa 
did not show himself a forward candidate for this dubious honor. A 
short while later, when Eusebius was installed by the patriarch of An- 
tioch as bishop of Emesa, the Arian bishop Narcissus of Neronias was 
there too, but exactly on that occasion our man was accused of being a 
Sabellianist, which suggests that the Emesenians, maybe under the 
influence of his refusing the bishopric at Alexandria, figured that he 
was pro-Nicene rather than Arian.** His momentary candidacy for 
the Alexandrian see certainly had a bad influence on Eusebius’ fame. 
However, his refusal and the silence of Saint Athanasius — who, in- 
cidentally, strongly attacked and accused his actual substitutes — seem 
to point out that Eusebius was rather an unhappy victim of circum- 
stances. We do not deny, however, that the synod of Antioch was con- 
vinced that, at least, he was not pro-Nicene; otherwise his conditional 
election would make no sense whatever. 

During his later life, Eusebius’ friends, it seems, were all Semi-Arians: 
Georges of Laodicea, his future biographer; Acacius of Cesarea, who 
formerly under Eusebius of Cesarea had been his condisciple; the Semi- 
Arian bishops of Antioch between Eustathius and Leontius; maybe 
Macedonius of Beirut and the anti-Nicene though orthodox Cyril of 
Jerusalem, since both bishops allowed Eusebius of Emesa — or invited 
him? — to preach in their city;3® finally, the Semi-Arian emperor 


38 For dating that accusation we follow here the version of SOCRATES, 
op. et edit. cit. 200; according to SOZOMEN (Church-history edit. P. G. 67 
1048) Eusebius was accused of Sabellianism at the end of his career. If 
Sozomen is right, we have a new reason to believe that Eusebius followed the 
same line of evolution as his friends Georges of Laodicea and Acacius of 
Cesarea, namely that at the end of his life he came closer and closer to the 
doctrine of Nicea. 

3® The history of the Beirut diocese in the Fourth Century is not clear 
at all. At any rate, one Macedonius of Beirut played an important role in the 
Semi-Arian synod of Antioch in 344. See MANSI, op. cit. II 1361—1368, 
and R. DEVREESSE, Le patriarcat d’Antioche depuis la paix de l’Eglise 
jusqu’a la conquéte arabe (Paris 1945) 197. That this synod of Antioch was not 
a gathering of pure Arians is proven by the symbol it published: the funda- 
mental teachings of Arius are condemned; see text in MANSI, op. cit. II 1364. 
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Constantius. Now, at least at the end of Eusebius’ career, several of 
these persons, especially Georges and Acacius, not to speak again of 
Cyril, were certainly closer to the Nicean doctrine than to the pure Arian 
theories, though they did not adopt the Nicean terminology.*® 

Consequently, one can deduce from these biographical data that 
Eusebius was a Semi-Arian. But if he followed the same doctrinal 
evolution as his companions — and the constant friendship of Georges 
of Laodicea makes this theory acceptable — then it seems that, at least 
at the end of his life, he was a Semi-Arian of the extreme right, if not 
an anti-Nicene orthodox of the type of Saint Cyril of Jerusalem. 

If we now compare the conclusions reached here with the first point of 
our exposition, the testimony of antiquity, it would seem that we have 
to follow the opinion of Theodoret on Eusebius rather than that of Saint 
Jerome, or that in his Chronicon, Jerome was again using his “‘Arrianus” 
in one of its softer meanings. 


3. Testimony gathered from some of Eusebius’ writings. 


One fundamental difficulty for an historical analysis of Eusebius’ 
doctrine on the Blessed Trinity is that the writings preserved do not 
contain enough chronological elements, to permit any dating of the works. 
There is only one real exception: the ““Book’’ against Sabellius seems 
to be a panegyric of Eusebius of Emesa’s master, Eusebius of Cesarea.*! 
Thus we know that this discourse was pronounced around 340 A. D., 
since the historian died in 339. The general lack of chronological indi- 
cations makes it rather impossible, at the present at least, to prove the 
always possible evolution in the opinions of our author. 

The writings of Eusebius present still another difficulty, connected 
with the first: the author avoids making clear references to the persons 
he is attacking. We presume that for the hearers of his speeches his 
allusions were obvious enough, but that is not always so for the modern 
reader. 

The opuscules we are speaking about here deal only in part with the 
trinitarian problem. In a certain sense this is an advantage, because the 

40 For Acacius of Cesarea, see e. g. J. LEBON, ayt. cit. 209, 372. 

41 The text is published in P. G. 24 1059—1070; a new edition in La coi- 
lection de Troyes 105—127. For dating the panegyric, see E.M. BUYTAERT, 
L’Authenticité des dix-sept opuscules, loc. cit. 86—87. The De fide (edit. in 
La collection de Troyes 79—104) is composed after 335, probably later than 
341; see L’Authenticité des dix-sept opuscules, loc. cit. 84. The opuscule from 
which Theodoret preserved two fragments in Greek (first complete edition 


of the discourse in La collection de Troyes 13—43) seems to have been written 
between 353 and 359; see L’Authenticité des dix-sept opuscules, loc. cit. 33—40. 
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non-trinitarian discourses or passages composed without being in- 
fluenced by the greatest struggle of the period allow us sometimes to 
grasp how Eusebius conceived some notions in the ordinary sense, 
notions used also in expounding his trinitarian doctrine. 

All the opuscules we propose to analyze are sermons or discourses, 
and it seems that most of them, if not all, were finally redacted by 
Eusebius himself or by somebody else, with the aid of short-hand notes 
taken in church or wherever the discourses were pronounced. 

One final observation before considering the contents of the writings: 
when a passage refers directly to Sabellius for instance, we are not per- 
mitted to draw hasty conclusions, for instance on Eusebius’ anti-Arian 
or anti-Nicene attitude. The context is always decisive in understanding 
and explaining the real value of a passage. With the same reserve we 
may use texts dealing with the Son’s incarnation, or with our salvation 
or sanctification, since again and again they contain elements of Euse- 


bius’ concept of the Word. 
* 


First of all, it seems appropriate to make some observations on Euse- 
bius’ theological method. The latter has direct bearing on his trinitarian 
vocabulary and doctrine. The reader does not have to fear that we 


shall unduly apply our author’s theological method to his doctrine on 
the Trinity, since most of the time Eusebius reports his methodological 
statements exactly when writing on that point so much debated during 
his lifetime. 


In short, Eusebius of Emesa’s theology uses three great principles: 
the authority of the Bible, of the Church, and of common sense. But, 
since these criteria are quite common among theologians,* the problem 
is, as it is for every theologian: what is the respective value of these 
principles in the system of Eusebius? 

We do not exaggerate in stating that Eusebius’ writings contain 
primarily a biblical theology, supposing a rational or realistic method 
of interpreting Holy Scripture. The other theological principles appear 


42 The Scholastics and in modern times the authors called ‘speculative 
theologians’ use Philosophy too. This Philosophy, even when it is called 
“‘philosophia perennis” is not always, salva reverentia, simply common sense. 
Eusebius of Emesa, in his extant writings, does not always show any parti- 
cular interest in Philosophy; neither does Saint Athanasius at that time. 
It does not seem that Eusebius’ philosophical studies in Alexandria, attested 
to by the sources, had any influence on his Theology. 

43 From the exegetical viewpoint our Eusebius seems to be at the beginn- 
ing of a famous lineage: Theodore of Mopsuestia, Diodore of Tarsus, Saint 
John Chrysostom. 
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only occasionally, and then usually either as a means of under- 


standing the Bible, or as confirming what is already known through 
Scripture.“ 


Before anything else, in the opinion of Eusebius, the Christian has to 
consult the Bible, which tells us what we have to admit and what we have 
to reject, what problems we are able to solve — accepting the solution 
given by the Bible — and what questions are insoluble for us. 


By “Holy Scripture’ the author understands both the Old and the 
New Testament: there are texts in his discourses attacking the concept 
of Marcion that the New Testament is to be separated from the Old 
Testament. 


The biblical books have authority since they are the work of Moses 
the Prophets, Saint John, Saint Paul, or because they contain the 
testimony of Saint Peter, for instance. These men are our criteria of 
truth, since they received their doctrine from the Holy Ghost, from Christ 
or from the Father himself. For example, Saint John received his 
doctrine on the Logos from Jesus, when during the Last Supper the 
Apostle rested his head upon Jesus’ bosom. And Saint Peter was a good 
witness for the divinity of Christ, since upon the mountain of the trans- 
figuration he heard the Father saying: “This is my beloved Son...”’. 
Speaking about God, the Holy Ghost knows what he says, since he re- 
ceives his knowledge from the Son, and the Son himself testifies that 
he alone knows the Father; the authority of the Father is unquestionable: 
if the Truth were lying, where is truth to be found? 


All this is quite right. But the trouble was — and Eusebius knew 
it — that in the preceding history and even in our author’s own 
days different systems were proposed which were unacceptable to 
the Church, and nevertheless used evidence taken from the Bible. 
Therefore Eusebius had to explain how we are to understand the 
Sacred Books. 


“4 Such scholars as B. ALTANER (oP. cit. 201) and O. BARDENHEWER 
(Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, III, 2d edit., Freiburg 1923, 263) 
simply list Eusebius of Emesa under the rubric “‘Disciples and imitators of 
Eusebius of Cesarea”. We believe that they are over-simplifying matters. 
Eusebius of Emesa studied under the direction of the great historian, that 
much is certain. But how long? And how strong was the influence of the 
master. In describing the theological principles of our author we already see 
that the disciple does not slavishly follow the master, Eusebius of Cesarea. 
Church history and symbolic biblical exegesis play a minor part in the Theo- 
logy of Eusebius of Emesa. 
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One principle of Eusebius’ biblical exegesis is that we have to accept 
everything that is in the Scriptures, and that we are not allowed to 
reject anything written in them. This principle, according to the context, 
is clearly directed against Sabellius, or better, to avoid mistakes in our 
interpretation, against all those who admit that “‘Father” and “Son” 
are but different names for what in fact is completely identical. Such 
a theory, according to Eusebius, does not accept the texts “‘and God 
had the World abiding with him’’, ‘‘there was a voice which said to them 
out of the cloud, This is my beloved Son’’, “I will ask the Father’’, etc., 
which undoubtedly suppose some kind of distinction between the Father 
and the Son. Although immediately directed against Sabellius or 
kindred spirits, this principle, if we consider the historical ambience and 
the rest of Eusebius’ doctrine, may contain some point against both 
Arius and Nicea. Against Arius, since this man does not accept what 
according to Eusebius is clearly expressed by the Bible, that the Word 
is God. Against Nicea, since the Council effaced from the symbol pro- 
posed by Eusebius of Cesarea the biblical expressions “‘the Word” and 
“‘primogenitus omnis creaturae’’, expressions abused by Arius and his 
supporters. 

Another principle, connected with the preceding, is that we have to 
be satisfied with what the Bible tells us. No additions are allowed. 
This principle is particularly applied to the doctrine on the Blessed 
Trinity. Among the reasons currently given by Eusebius for this appli- 
cation, are two biblical passages: ‘“‘Whose birth is beyond our knowing”’, 
taken from the Deutero-Isaias; and this text from Saint John: ‘‘None 
knows the Son except the Father, and none knows the Father except 
the Son’”’. In the opinion of Eusebius apparently the terms of the Nicene 
creed “‘consubstantial” and “‘from the substance of the Father’’ are among 
the unjustified additions. As a matter of fact, Eusebius never as much 
as pronounces or writes the word “consubstantial’’, not even to discuss 
its validity or opportuneness; but, where a pro-Nicene author would 
have used “from the substance of the Father’’, he simply repeats after 
Eusebius of Cesarea ‘‘from the Father’. 

On the other hand, Eusebius of Emesa follows what sometimes is 
called “the rationalistic method (of the Antiochene theologians) of 
interpreting Holy Scripture’. He maintains that we have to look for a 
common sense interpretation, without dispute, not adding our personal 
ideas, but considering and analyzing what we now call ‘text and context’ 
and recalling what other passages of the Bible say about the same pro- 
blem. For him, an exegesis not taking into account the true nature 
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of the text and the parallel passages is a “dry’’ interpretation, and in- 
admissible. One of Eusebius’ own applications is this: if a biblical 
expression is symbolic or, speaking about God, anthropomorphic, we 
have to find out, if possible, what is the reality covered by the symbol. 
Thus, in one of his discourses on the spirituality of God, he makes or 
quotes numerous objections against anthropomorphic expressions, 
difficulties taken especially from the Old Testament, such as “the mouth 
of God”’, “‘the voice of God’’, God’s hand”, God’s feet’’, and the like. 
About the divine generation he says that it surely is not a generation 
like that of created beings. Eusebius’ sensible principles make it re- 


latively easy to get around this type of difficulty created by biblical 
symbolism. 


If a biblical analogy is rightly understood, Eusebius does not fear to 
use it. He even develops it. The biblical term “Filius” introduces 
“nasci, gignere, generare, progenies, progeneratio”. But as soon as an 
analogy, even a biblical one, appears to be dangerous, because some 
authors abuse it, Eusebius does not fear to reject it. What we said in 
this paragraph proves that Eusebius’ principle of “‘no additions” to 
the Bible and “‘no deletions” are understood with moderation. 


In this context we have to recall the other criterion of Eusebius’ 
theology: the teachings of the Church. What are these teachings? 
Eusebius does not say it very clearly. Anyhow, according to him, they 
are not necessarily those of the Council of Nicea.*® In other words he 
does not consider the decisions of the Council as decisions of the uni- 
versal Church. He rather refers to “‘the faith of the confessors, the one 
for which the martyrs died’’, that is, the doctrines generally accepted 
before the era of Constantine. This fact and Eusebius’ fundamental 
aversion for disputes, explains the total absence of such terms as “‘con- 
substantial”, dxéctactc, odctx and the like. 


The third fundamental principle of Eusebius is common sense, requiring 
avoidance of fancy interpretation of the Bible and the teachings of the 
Church, as implied before. 

* 

A detailed analysis of Eusebius’ doctrine based upon his writings 
would be in order right here, but it will be published later. We can now 
only summarize briefly what we found up to the present. Eusebius of 


45 This attitude of Eusebius will surprise only those who, for aprioristic 
reasons, believe that the Church between 325 and 360 already had our 
clear-cut doctrine on the authority of a general council. 
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Emesa keeps silence about Nicea, but strongly attacks pure Arianism. 
He uses the Homoian terminology, but ,,quoad sensum” he belongs to 
the right wing of the so-called Third Party. This as yet unpublished 
analysis, consequently, will confirm the conclusion reached in considering 
the life of our author. 


ELIcius M. BUYTAERT, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 





JOHN DE BASSOLIS, O. F. M. 


Ill. HIS CONCEPT OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


A. Aristotelian and Scholastic Concept of Science 


AS it has been shown previously, the doctrinal position of de Bassolis 
is highly controversial.! This, of course, is to be expected since he 
belonged to the “progressive’’ elite, to that group of modern fourteenth- 
century thinkers, whom many have accused as having gone beyond 
the limits of sound criticism. Some think that this group taught a 
partial scepticism. In order to appraise our author’s intellectual at- 
titude, independently and objectively, and in order to present some 
foundation for the opposite opinion, we think that a knowledge of 
at least one controversial point from his theological and philosophical 
creed is necessary. A good instance of this is de Bassolis’ concept of 
science and theology. 


Historically speaking, there is neither any completely original and 
isolated philosophical personality, system or current of thoughts, 
without any interrelation and interdependence whatsoever, nor is 
there any absolutely isolated problem and solution in a system con- 
structed by any philosopher or philosophical school. Further, even the 
most strange and objectively entirely erroneous scientific idea of the 
world (Weltanschauung) has at least one unquestionable quality—the 
inner consistency, the logical procedure from the accepted principles, 
the logically correct inferences, consequences, applications etc. 

This same ‘law’ or fact may be applied, of course, to de Bassolis’ 
philosophical attitude. It is not enough, and moreover, it would be 
unjust to him, to consider and investigate the solution regarding any 
particular problem of his philosophical and theological “Creed” as 
an isolated problem, without discussing many of his other basic theo- 
logical and methodological concepts, which have prepared and con- 
ditioned ‘‘a priori’ thesolution of this particular problem. For, it 


1 See Franciscan Studies vol. 13 n. 4 (Dec. 1953), p. 70. 
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is quite obvious that the meaning of any given text demands the 
knowledge of the whole context, and of other parallel texts. Hence, 
every particular theological and philosophical problem discussed by 
de Bassolis, by its very nature, is incorporated in the body of many 
other more general problems of theology, e. g., the possibility of proving 
the existence of God and His perfections depends on his notion of 
strict science and theology. Then, there is another reason for precaution, 
another application of the “law” just expressed. We must not forget 
that de Bassolis, living in the fourteenth century, formed his ideas 
about almost everything under the relatively recent influence of 
Aristotle’s logical, physical and metaphysical works. This influence 
can never be overestimated, since Aristotle’s philosophical concepts 
impressed the minds of thirteenth and fourteenth century Christians 
as nothing since the time of St. Augustine and this doctrinal predomi- 
nance lasted almost until the century of Kant. At that time, Aristotle’s 
works supplied not only the ready solutions for the old and new problems, 
but also they were the source of the method of scientific work and the 
tool for further scientific research and the canon for the division of 
sciences. Such was his idea of strict science, of its nature and of its 
method and division. His influence was very decisive and in many 
cases fateful. For many centuries he was responsible for many later 
philosophical and theological deviations and even for many of the 
non-academical struggles in the Universities. The authority of the 
Stagirite was so great that even the most critical minds of that time 
could not free themselves completely from his influence. 


John de Bassolis is no exception. Hence, using historical facts for 
a better understanding of his philosophical personality and his system 
as for every Scholastic of the thirteenth and especially of the fourteenth 
century, it is necessary to take into account the corresponding Aristotelian 
ideas as an almost indispensable source and root of the problems and 
solutions. 


I. The Aristotelian and Scholastic concept of strict science. 


As we mentioned before, the Scholastic concept of science, with 
numerous others, was taken from Aristotle with full devotion, without 
any opposition and applied everywhere. A science is some kind of 
knowledge. Knowledge is generally defined as ‘‘a certain and evident 
cognition through causes”. In fact there are two definitions of science 
given by Aristotle, that is, a science in a strict and a broad sense. 
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The definition of science in the strict sense is given by him in Ana- 
lytica Posteriora:* science in the broad sense is defined in his Nico- 
machean Ethics*. 

Thus, he gives the following definition of a strict science: ‘“‘We suppose 
ourselves to possess unqualified scientific knowledge of a thing, as 
opposed to knowing it in the accidental way in which the sophist knows, 
when we think that we know the cause on which the fact depends, 
as the cause of that fact and of no other and, further, that the fact 
could not be other than it is.”* Then he adds immediately: “What 
I now assert is that at all events we do know by demonstration. By 
demonstration I mean a syllogism productive of scientific knowledge, 
as syllogism, that is, the grasp of which is eo ipso such knowledge. 
Assuming then that my thesis as to the nature of scientific knowing 
is correct, the premises of demonstrated knowledge must be true, 
primary, immediate, better known than and prior to the conclusion, 
which is further related to them as effect to cause. Unless these con- 
ditions are satisfied, the basic truths will not be ‘appropriate’ to the 
conclusion.” 

Thus, according to Aristotle the strict science is a conclusion drawn 
from evident, necessary and first and immediate principles, which 
are called the causes of a conclusion, by the means of a legitimate 
syllogism. 

According to this definition of the strict science and its method 
and on the basis of the condition of strict science given by Aristotle 
in the same place, Scotus has formulated the “Glossa’’ on the con- 
ditions of a strict science of a particular object: 

a) The knowledge has to be a certain one, excluding deception and 

doubt. 

b) The knowledge has to be of a necessary (necessarily existing) 

object. 

c) It must be caused by a cause evident for the intellect. 


2 Analyticorum Posteriorum, Liber I, c.2 v.1. (Firmin-Didot, Paris, 
1927, I, 122). 

3 Ethica Nicomachea, Liber VI, c. 3. (Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1927, II, 68). 

4 Analyticorum Posteriorum. loc. cit.: ‘“Scire autem arbitramur unum- 
quodque simpliciter, sed non sophistico modo, secundum accidens, quando 
arbitramur nos cognoscere et causam, per quam res est, quod ea cuius causa 
sit, nec contingere ut hoc aliter se habeat ... Dicimus autem etiam per 
demonstrationem rem scire. Demonstrationem vero dico syllogismum, qui 
facit scire. Si igitur et +d scire quale quid illud posuimus, necesse est scien- 
tiam quoque demonstrativam esse, et ex veris et primis, et immediatis et 
notioribus et prioribus et causis conclusionis.” — The translation of these 
texts, given above, is taken from: The Basic Works of Aristotle, by Richard 
McKeon, New York, 1941, 111—1I2. 


4¢ 
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d) The knowledge has to be connected with the known object through 
a syllogism.5 

As we said before, this Aristotelian idea of a strict science was 
generally accepted in the Middle Ages. But since we have to evaluate 
its strict application in de Bassolis’ work, we think it will be useful 
to see how he understood and explained the nature and the conditions 
of the Aristotelian strict science in his Commentaries on the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard.® In the first question of his Prologue to the First 
Book of Commentaries he states that scientific knowledge may be 
considered in a two-fold manner, either virtually or formally. “Virtual 
scientific knowledge propter quid is called simple knowledge of the 
subject or medium as well as of a principle and cause and in a certain 
manner virtually contains the scientific knowledge of properties and 
the conclusion as heat or a hot object is virtually called that which 
contains heat virtually and is capable of formally heating matter. 
Formal scientific knowledge, on the other hand, is called a knowledge 
of a property concluded from the subject, or a knowledge of a con- 
clusion evidently deduced from primary, true and necessary causes of 
the conclusion. The former refers to complex or incomplex truth; 
the latter, only to the complex. The first may refer to either mediate 
or immediate truth; the second, only to mediate truth, and this con- 
stitutes knowledge strictly speaking.”? 

Then at the beginning of question V of the Prologue de Bassolis gives 
his own definition of science: “Formal knowledge properly speaking 
is a certain and evident knowledge of some necessary, complex truth, 
evidently deduced from some necessary truths, previous known evidently, 
mediately or immediately.’’® 


Then, giving the explanation of this definition, he concludes: ‘“These 
are the conditions which per se pertain to knowledge, insofar as science 
is not extended broadly to include faith as did Augustine in the XV Book 
of De Trinitate when he says: let it not be said, that we deny the name 
of a science to that which we have learned through the testimony 


5 Joannis Duns Scoti Opera Omnia (Ordinatio), ed. Balié, Rome, 1950, 
I.141. “Ad primam quaestionem dico quod scientia stricte sumpta qua- 
tuor includit, videlicet: quod sit cognitio certa, absque deceptione et dubi- 
tatione; secundo, quod sit de cognito necessario; tertio, quod sit causata 
a causa evidente intellectui; quarto, quod sit applicata ad cognitum per 
syllogismum. Haec apparent ex definitione ‘scire’ I Posteriorum.” 

® Comm.I fol. 3ub—4rva. — With Comm. we refer from now on to the 
Commentary of John de Bassolis. 

7 Comm. I fol. 20va. 

8 Ibid. 
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of others. Accepting science strictly speaking and not as distinguished 
from wisdom as did Augustine in the XII Book of De Trinitate: 
Wisdom is the knowledge of eternal truths, science of things human; 
but by accepting science and sciences as did Aristotle in the first book 
of the Posterior Analytics where he says that we hold everything 
that belongs to science simply and not in the customary manner, that 
is considered accidentally since through the cause we know why a 
thing is and because this is its cause, it is impossible for it to be other- 
wise. To know this, he says, is to know by demonstration.’’® 

Thus it is obvious and certain that de Bassolis holds the concept 
of a strict science and its conditions according to Aristotle, whom he 
tries to follow faithfully. 

Then he enumerates and explains five conditions of true science 
as it is taken, not absolutely, but as about the created things: “But 
there are some conditions which belong to whatever science or to some 
sciences not per se inasmuch as they are absolute sciences, but inasmuch 
as they are sciences of created objects, and in such or such an intellect 
or for any reason whatsoever.”2° These conditions are: universality, 
demonstrability, infallibility of inference, a causal procedure propter 
quid and syllogistic discourse. 

“The first condition is on the part of the object, namely that science 
deals with a universal ...; the second, that a science is acquired by 
means of a demonstration which is the definition properly so called 
or what is of the essence . . .; the third, which proceeds from the created 
subject or object, is that no science or demonstration can conclude 
or concludes that any property essentially distinct from the subject 
actually exists in the subject ...; the fourth, that science proceeds 
either from the causes of the subject or from properties ...; the fifth 
belongs to science on the basis of the imperfections of the subject, 
namely, that it proceed by syllogistic reasoning in which the principles 
are known prior in nature and in time to the conclusions, by reason 
of the potentiality and imperfection of the intellect.”™ 


II. Science in a broad sense. 


Besides the forenamed strict notion of a science there is another 
admitted by Aristotle, namely, science in a broad sense, “‘scientia 
sensu largo, scientia in communi’’, as it is sometimes called by Scho- 
lastics. The definition of this science or knowledge is given by Aristotle 
in the Sixth Book of his Ethics: ‘For it is when a man believes in a 


® Comm.I fol. zovb. 10 Comm.I fol. z2ovb—z1ra. 11 Jbid. 
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certain way and the starting-points are known to him that he has 
scientific knowledge, since if they are not better known to him than 
the conclusion, he will have his knowledge only incidentally.’ 

Thus science in the broad sense is a certain knowledge deduced 
from certain principles syilogistically. The only difference is that the 
principles are not self-evident but are otherwise certain. Magrini 
gives the following commentary on this definition: “This is a science 
which is similar to science in strict sense by its mode of procedure, 
since it has the principles, conclusions and syllogistic argumentation 
by which it descends from the principles to the conclusions, but it is 
not a strict science because it lacks evidence. It is a science in which 
knowledge is certain and in which we can adhere to the given truths 
with a more firm assent than to the truths of a strict science, as it 
happens with truths held by faith; but it is such a science that when 
we possess it we are not said to have a science in the strict Aristotelian 
sense since we do not apprehend the principles immediately with their 
own reasons, or mediately and in confused manner, as it happens in 
subaltern sciences.’’% 

This concept of science in the broad sense was very often used by 
the Scholastics especially in theological questions, and is sometimes 


identified as the “‘scientia vel notitia probabilis’”’ (probable science or 
knowledge), which notion we now proceed to explain. 


B. Probable Knowledge 


Everybody acquainted with the works of the Scholastics of the 
fourteenth century knows that such expressions as ‘‘opinio vel sententia 
probabilis, aeque probabilis, vere probabilis, plus probabilis, mere 
probabilis’’ occur very often. The same is true concerning their use 


12 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, Liber VI, c.3 (Firmin-Didot, II, 68). 
The translation is taken from: The Basic Works of Aristotle, by Richard 
McKeon, New York, 1941, 1025. 

13 Magrini, Aeg., ‘‘Joannis Duns Scoti doctrina de scientifica theologiae 
natura’, Antonianum XXXVII (1952), fasc. 3, 289. “Est quidem scientia, 
quae in suo procedendi modo assimilatur scientiae sensu stricto sumptae, 
eo quod gaudet principiis, conclusionibus et argumentatione syllogistica, 
qua a principiis in conclusiones descendit, sed quae a ratione scientiae proprie 
et stricto sensu sumptae deficit ob defectum evidentiae. Est scientia in 
qua cognitio est certa, immo aliquando certissima, et in qua veritatibus 
ibi traditis adhaerere possumus firmiori assensu quam veritatibus traditis in 
scientia proprie dicta, ut accidit in veritatibus quas per fidem tenemus; 
et est scientia quam possidentes non dicimur habere scientiam proprie 
Aristotelicam, cum non apprehendamus eiusdem principia sub propriis 
rationibus ex evidentia rei immediate vel mediate et in confuso, ut evenit 
in scientiis subalternis.” 
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by de Bassolis.4 But the real meaning of these expressions is quite 
different from those which we now commonly associate with them. 
It is therefore very easy to be misled into giving them a modern con- 
notation and consequently misjudging and misinterpreting the medieval 
authors. Somehow this seems to be the case with Michalski® and 
even Ehrle.™* 

On the other hand there is some difficulty in finding exact “de- 
finitions’’ or explanations of these “suspected and questionable and 
harsh sounding terms” in the works of the individual authors. The 
difficulties are increased when a translation is attempted. In using 
these terms the medieval writers usually had in mind demonstration, 
argumentations or conclusions of reasoning based on the “topical 
syllogism,” that is, on the syllogism which has at least one premise 
that was either not necessary or not an evident principle. Thus, at 
least in many cases the probable knowledge is to be identified with 
a science in the broad sense. 

The most clear and at the same time the most important explanation 
of these terms is to be found in the Summa totius logicae of William 
Ockham. It seems to be the best explanation, because of its com- 
prehension and clearness. At the same time, it seems to be the most 
important, because it is given by the man who is known for his tendency 
to define and to express his ideas as logically and as strictly as possible. 
He is also the one who is supposed to have affected the fourteenth 
century Scholastics with his “nominalistic logic”. 

In the forenamed work Ockham gives the following explanation: 
“But the topical syllogism is composed of probabilities. Those are 
probable which seem so to all, to many, or especially to the experts 
(the wise); this description is to be understood in this way: probables 
are those which are true and necessary, however neither known per 
se nor deduced syllogistically from per se known propositions, nor 
evidently known by experience, nor flowing from such propositions, 
but which, because of their own peculiar truth, seem to be true to all, 
or to many etc. Let the following be a brief description of probabilities: 
Probables are necessary truths, not principles or conclusions of a de- 
monstration, which, because of their own peculiar truth, seem true 
to all or to many etc. The first phrase excludes all those necessary 

14 E. g., distinction 42, qu. I. 


15 Michalski, ‘“‘Les Courants critiques et sceptiques dans la Philosophie 
du XIVe siécle’’, passim. 


16 Ehrle, F., Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia des Pisaners 
Papstes Alexander V, Muenster in Westf., 1925, passim. 
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truths which appear false to all or to many, as for example, the articles 
of faith which are not principles of demonstration nor conclusions, 
nor are they probable, because to all or to many or to the wise they 
appear false. By the wise, we understand the wise of the world and 
principally those using natural reason, because that is the way the 
wise are considered in the description of a science or philosophy. From 
this it follows that the topical syllogism never sins in matter or form.”?? 

In the Commentaries of de Bassolis, besides a mention in the forty- 
second distinction cited above, we find the following explanation of 
the probable syllogism and consequently of a science. A strict science 
is a conclusion deduced from some necessary principles. He explains 
this as follows: “‘By the phrase ‘from some necessary truths’, (science) 
differs from any knowledge vitiated by a materially false syllogism 
or by a dialectical or probable syllogism, of which the former proceeds 
from false, the latter from probable non-necessary propositions and 


occasionally from necessary propositions which are, however, not 
evidently necessary.’’28 


The same idea is expressed by de Bassolis later when he speaks 
about the scientific habit of the theologians who use other sciences 
in proving the theological truths. Such arguments do not give any 


scientific evidence of such truths but only probability.?® 


This explanation seems to be common to all the Scholastics. Probable 
science or knowledge is based on the topical syllogism. But in giving 
this particular explanation of the terms “‘probable” or ‘“‘probability”’ 
we do not pretend to decide that there is no deviation among Scho- 
lastics regarding the meanings of these terms. It is always better 


17 William Ockham, Summa iotius Logicae, ed. Marcus Beneventanus, 
Bologna, 1507, fol. 44va. ‘Sed topicus est syllogismus ex probabilibus. 
Et sunt probabilia, quae videntur omnibus vel pluribus vel maxime sa- 
pientibus et illa descriptio est sic intelligenda quod probabilia sunt illa, 
quae cum sint vera et necessaria, non tamen per se nota, nec ex per se notis 
syllogizabilia, nec etiam per experientiam evidenter nota, nec ex talibus 
sequentia, tamen propter sui veritatem videntur esse vera omnibus aut 
pluribus et cetera. Et ut sit brevis descriptio probabilium, sit ista: Pro- 
babilia sunt necessaria, nec principia, nec conclusiones demonstrationis, 
quae propter sui veritatem videntur omnibus vel pluribus et cetera. Per 
primam particulam excluduntur quaedam necessaria, quae tamen apparent 
omnibus falsa vel pluribus, et sic articuli fidei non sunt principia demon- 
strationis, nec conclusiones, nec sunt probabiles, quia omnibus vel pluribus 
vel sapientibus apparent falsi et hoc accipiendo sapientes pro sapientibus 
mundi et praecipue innitentibus rationi naturali, quia illo modo accipitur 
sapiens in descriptione scientiae vel philosophiae ex istis sequitur quod 
syllogismus topicus numquam peccat in materia vel in forma.” 

18 Comm.1I fol. 2ovb. 

19 Comm.I fol. 2214. 
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to look for the definition given by individual authors, since the four- 
teenth century is known for the tendency of substituting new meanings 
for old expressions, as will be seen later in our presentation of the 
notion of intuitive and abstractive knowledge. Probably, too, “‘the 
persuasion” used by fourteenth century authors has the same mean- 
ing as “‘a probability”. Thus, in the forty-second distinction dealing 
with God’s omnipotence de Bassolis says: “Secondly it is a persuasion 
because if such an omnipotence could be demonstrable this way then 
it seems that the philosophers had attained this from the effects and 
the perfect metaphysician would have attained it.’’° 


C. Knowledge from Authority 


According to St. Thomas Aquinas the weakest demonstration is 
that which is based on authority of others, the “testimonium aliorum’’. 
But in spite of that the Middle Ages are famous for their devotion to 
all philosophical and theological authorities. The medieval authors, 
though conscious of the weakness of such arguments, cite authorities 
quite frequently especially Augustine and Aristotle, either for con- 
firmation (confirmatory arguments) or in solving some problems (usually 
theological ones). Sometimes they call these arguments “‘confirmation”, 
sometimes ‘‘persuasions”’. John de Bassolis does this too. His favorite 
expression is “‘according to Holy Scripture and the teaching of the 
Saints”. In the thirty-seventh distinction dealing with omnipresence 
of God, he says: “Concerning the first, since I have no reasons I cite 
the authorities.’’2! This is also the only reference to the ecclesiastical 
Tradition and Authority. 


D. Intuitive and Abstractive Knowledge 


There is no doubt whatsoever that the first and the best discussion 
of this epistemological problem is to be found in Scotism. It is Scotus 
who introduced or at least treated this problem ‘‘ex professo’”’ and more 
extensively than any one before him. Later it was treated still more 
extensively by all of his disciples and followers and especially by Ockham 
who according to Boehner made “‘intuitive cognition a basis for any 
non-inferential evident existential proposition’’.22 The following is a 


20 Comm.I, dist. 42, qu. I. 

21 Comm.I, dist. 37, qu. unica: ‘““De primo, quia non habeo rationes 
adduco auctoritates’’. 

22 Boehner, Phil., William Ockham, notes, 9. 
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summary of the teaching of Scotus, Ockham, and de Bassolis in order 
to see their mutual relation in this matter. 


a. John Duns Scotus 


Scotus writes about the intuitive and abstractive knowledge in 
many places of his Ordinatio, Quodlibet and Collationes. Since it is not 
our purpose to give any comprehensive information about this, we 
quote but a few texts in order to make clear the relation between him 
and Ockham and de Bassolis. 

Thus, in the Ordinatio (Opus Oxoniense)** we read: “‘There can be 
some cognition of an object which abstracts from all of its actual 
existence and there can be some other cognition of it as it is existing 
and present in some actual existence.’ “Intuitive intellection is a 
cognition of a thing as it is present in se; the abstractive is through 
some similitude which can be either of an existing thing or also of a 
non-existing thing, present or not.”** “In intuitive cognition the thing 
in its proper existence acts objectively per se, but in abstractive 
cognition the acting per se is something in which the object has its 
intentional existence either as a cause which contains virtually the 
thing as knowable, or as an effect, namely, a species or a representative 
similitude which contains that of which it is a similitude.” 

Thus, Father Day, who investigated this problem ‘ex professo’’, 
summarizes the respective doctrine of Scotus as follows: 


1. Scotus shows clearly that an exclusively abstractionistic explanation 
is false and impossible. 

z. He establishes the fact of intuitive cognition, or proves that we do 
have intuitive cognition as well as abstractive cognition. 

3. His teaching on these two points rests on solid foundations and can 
neither be refuted nor ignored. 


28 Opus Oxoniense (Ordinatio), Book II, d.9, q.9, n. 6, edit. Vivés, 12, 
212: “‘Potest aliqua esse cognitio obiecti secundum quod abstrahit ab omni 
existentia actuali et potest esse aliqua eius secundum quod existens et 
praesens in aliqua existentia actuali.”’ 

24 Op. cit., book I, d. 10, qu. 8 (Vivés 17, 285): “‘Intellectio intuitiva est 
cognitio rei ut in se est praesens; abstractiva potest esse existentis et etiam 
non existentis, sive praesentis sive non.” 

25 Joannes Duns Scotus, Quodlibet, qu. 13, n. 10 (ed. Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York, 1950, fasc. II, 310): “‘In cognitione intuitiva 
res in propria existentia est per se motiva objective, in cognitione autem 
abstractiva est per se motivum aliquid in quo habet esse cognoscibile, sive 
sit causa virtualiter continens rem, ut cognoscibile, sive ut effectus, puta 
species, vel similitudo repraesentative continens ipsum, cuius est similitudo.” 

26 Day, S., Intuitive Cognition a Key to the Significance of the later Scho- 
lastics, (Franciscan Institute Publications, Philosophy Series No. 4) St. Bo- 
naventure, New York, 1947, pp. 137—138. 
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4- Scotus also teaches that the distinction between intellectual intuitive 
and abstractive cognition applies only on the level of simple apprehension; 
therefore lack of discursive reasoning does not distinguish intuitive cognition 
from abstractive cognition, for the latter is also non-discursive. 

5. Any reality can be known by intuitive cognition, even material parti- 
culars. But the knowledge of material particulars is not characteristic of 
intuitive cognition. For material particulars can also be known by abstractive 
cognition. Intuitive cognition is not distinguished from abstractive cognition 
by reason of what is known by each, but rather by reason of how each mode 
of cognition enables us to know the objects common to both modes. In- 
tuitive cognition gives us knowledge of an existent as existing; abstractive 
cognition is indifferent to the existence or non-existence of the object known. 
Therefore, even though abstractive cognition can give us knowledge of 
existents, it cannot give us knowledge of them as existing. 

6. Intuitive cognition is therefore necessary for “subjective verification” 
of contingent truths. 

7. Abstractive and intuitive cognition are specifically distinct. Intuitive 
cognition is more perfect than abstractive. 

8. A species is not necessary for intuitive cognition; in fact intuitive 
cognition would be impossible if it were dependent on a species. 

9. The human intellect has intuitive cognition even in this life. 


1o. Among other things, material singulars are known by intuitive 
cognition (and these directly) as also are immaterial singulars (such as our 
interior acts). We do not, however, know our own soul by intuitive cognition. 

11. Besides being the only basis for certitude concerning contingent 
facts, intuitive cognition is also the only justification for the introspective 
method in psychology and for every appeal to evidence based on “‘ex- 
perience’. 


b. William Ockham 


This doctrine of Scotus was retained and further developed by his 
disciples William Ockham and John de Bassolis whose doctrine we will 
discuss now. 


Regarding Ockham’s teaching we shall limit our consideration to 
the summary given by Father Day.?’ 
For Ockham intuitive cognition can be characterized in these words: 


Intuitive cognition of a thing is such a cognition by which it can be 
known whether a thing exists or not, so that, if the thing exists, the intellect 
at once judges that it is and knows clearly that it is, unless it is accidentally 
impeded by the imperfection of that knowledge.** 


27 Op. cit. 201I—203. 

28 Commentaries, BookI, prol. qu.1: “‘Notitia intuitiva rei est talis 
notitia, virtute cuius potest sciri utrum res sit vel non, ita quod si sit res, 
statim intellectus judicat eam esse et evidenter cognosci eam esse, nisi 
forte impediatur per imperfectionem illius notitiae.’’ 
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Regarding abstractive cognition Ockham says: 


Abstractive cognition is such by which it cannot be known clearly about 
a contingent thing, whether it exists or not ... neither can it be thereby 
clearly known of the existing thing that exists, nor about the non-existing 
thing, that it does not exist, in opposition to intuitive cognition.?® 


Thus, we see clearly that all the essential elements of Scotus’ in- 
tuitive and abstractive cognition are present in Ockham’s doctrine. 
No wonder that Father Day, after analyzing these and many other 
texts of the Venerabilis Inceptor regarding the problem of intuitive 
and abstractive knowledge concludes as follows: 


In general, there is unanimity of opinion (between Scotus and Ockham) 
even on some of these points where Ockham criticizes Scotus. For though 
Ockham denies that several of Scotus’ distinctions between intuitive and 
abstractive cognition apply universally (emphasis of author) he is willing 
to concede that they do apply to our normal and natural intuitive and 
abstractive cognition. But for the rest he merely develops Scotus’ ideas 
and follows them through to their logical conclusions. Thus, for instance, 
though Scotus seems to have had difficulty in admitting that singulars 
are known by intuitive cognition and directly, Ockham shows that nothing 
but singulars are known intuitively. Again, in the question of perfect and 
imperfect intuitive cognition, Ockham develops the ideas of Scotus to show 
something that Scotus had not touched on, namely the causal and chrono- 


logical relations between intuitive and abstractive cognition. Finally, 
Ockham based his doctrine of intuitive cognition more resolutely and more 
systematically on an analysis of evidence, though here again it was Scotus 
who had first appreciated the significance of this doctrine in the light of 
the problem of certitude.*° 


And regarding the relation between Doctor Subtilis and Venerabilis 
Inceptor Father Day rightly reached the following conclusions: 


1. Ockham’s teaching on intuitive cognition depends on the corresponding 
teaching of Duns Scotus, in the sense that Ockham was influenced by Scotus 
in this regard, not only negatively but also positively and constructively. 

2. That Ockham was influenced by Scotus in the manner we suggested 
is proved by the fact that Ockham either quotes Scotus or refers to him on 
numerous occasions, not to refute him but to show that Scotus thought 
precisely the same doctrine as Ockham himself. 

3. From all... it should be clear that in one sense, Ockham began where 
Scotus began; but in another sense it is true also to say that Ockham was 
the logical continuator of Scotus, insofar as he resolved the dubia (emphasis 


2® Loc. cit.: ‘“Notitia abstractiva est illa, virtute cuius de re contingenti 
non potest sciri evidenter, utrum sit vel non sit ..., nec per ipsam potest 
evidenter sciri de re existente, quod existit, nec de non existente, quod 
non existit, per oppositum ad notitiam intuitivam.” 

30 Day, op. cit., 201. 
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of author) which arose because of Scotus’ incomplete treatment of intuitive 
cognition and explicitated the conclusions which were sometimes only hinted 
at in Scotus.*! 


c. John de Bassolis 


Now, we will try to make as clear as possible de Bassolis’ concept 
of the same intuitive and abstractive cognition. To discuss this problem 
is not an easy task. For, the distinction describing de Bassolis’ concept 
of intuitive and abstractive cognition seems to be the most confused 
passage of the whole of his Commentaries , the printing mistakes number- 
less, the punctuation often misleading. Obviously, even the corrected 
manuscript of Orontius was very inferior and the compositors at the 
Regnault & Frellon printery were really misled. 

In the 1516—17 edit:on this important question is to be found in 
the Prologue of Book I, on fol. 2vb—7ra. 


I. The tenor of the question and its original division. 


This first question of the Prologue to the First Book of de Bassolis’ 
Commentaries is expressed by him as follows: “I ask at this beginning: 
Whether it is possible for a pure wayfarer to have some evident cognition 
besides the natural cognition which is possible to be had.’’*? But this 


expression of the problem which has to be discussed here is not clear. 
It does not state exactly what de Bassolis will be discussing. For, 
the main question which will be discussed here “per longum et latum” 
is whether any pure wayfarer can have any so-called abstractive cognition 
of God’s essence, produced in his mind by God supernaturally, which 
enables him to have a strict knowledge of God and His perfections. 
The possibility of this knowledge, which is according to de Bassolis 
mediate “‘inter fidem et visionem’’ ,** is in fact the kernel of this question 
and all other problems are solved rather as the prerequisites of that. 
To these prerequisites, as we shall see immediately, the problem of 
intuitive and abstractive cognition belongs. 

The question is originally divided in three parts: Introduction, 
Solution and Refutation. 


A. Introduction. It contains the following points: 


1. The exposition of the problem, principal reasons and “Contra”. 

2. The exposition of terms: wayfarer; objective, intuitive and abstractive 
cognition; virtual and formal science; natural and supernatural potency 
and possibility. 

31 Op. cit., 143 and 145—146. 

32 Comm. I fol. 2ub. 

33 Comm.I, dist. 1, qu. 1, prol. Ad rationes principales ... Ad tertiam. 
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B. The main body of the question: 


In this second part de Bassolis discusses whether a pure wayfarer 
can have supernatural knowledge of God’s essence. 

1. Firstly he gives the reason against the possibility of such a cognition, 
and declares that “whatsoever can be said about these reasons, it seems 
that it can be said: First, that the abstractive cognition of God in the above 
explained manner, is possible for the pure wayfarer by divine power which 
can give it to him, though he remained a pure wayfarer. This is said about 
the simple cognition of all the divine complex truths, at least of those which 
are necessary, as it will be deduced later.’’34 

2. Then he gives the proofs for such a possibility, but as regards only 
the abstractive, not intuitive cognition. 


C. In fine, de Bassolis answers: 
1. The reasons against the possibility of such a cognition and for possi- 


bility of such intuitive cognition. 
2. The principal objections. 


II. Intuitive cognition according to de Bassolis. 


a. Objective evidence and its branches. 


John de Bassolis begins the question with the explanation of the 
terms used in it. The most important of these for us is, of course, to 
know what is the exact meaning of intuitive and abstractive cognition. 
He starts this explanation with the definition of objective evident 
cognition, that is, a cognition whose evidence is produced immediately 
by the object itself, by its own intelligibility, i. e., by its own testimony. 
Its definition is as follows: 

The objective evident knowledge is such to which the intellect assents 
under the influence of the object and by its own natural power, to which 
the command of the will does not contribute or cooperate.’’% 

Thus, this definition stresses that an objective knowledge is based 
on the objective evidence which again causes the necessary assent of 
the intellect independently of any influence of the will. The only role 
of the human will in such a case is to turn the attention of intellect 
to such objects. This assent is totally different from the assent given 
in an act of faith, which is produced under the influence of a will and 
not under influence of the inner evidence of the article of faith. For, 
as de Bassolis says, quoting St. Augustine “‘no one can believe unless 
he wishes’’.*¢ 


8 Comm. I fol. 4va. 
35 Comm.1I fol. 37a. 
36 Ibid. 
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Now, such defined objective intellectual cognition is twofold: one 
intuitive, another abstractive: “‘Dico, quod est duplex notitia talis 
evidens ex obiecto intellectuali: una quae dicitur abstractiva et alia 
quae dicitur intuitiva.”’3? 


b. The intuitive cognition according to de Bassolis. 


The intuitive cognition is defined and explained first: 


The intuitive cognition is briefly that which concerns per se the primary 
object, existing actually or in potency, in its proper nature and in the ex- 
ternal world, present to the knowing subject or knowable by it.3* 


Now de Bassolis gives a commentary on this definition word by 
word.3® 


1. He stresses rightly, after Scotus, that our introspection and 
consciousness tell us much less about the existence of intellectual in- 
tuitive cognition than of the abstractive. However, his statement 
that we need rather to prove the existence of the intuitive cognition 
than of the abstractive seems to be too strong: 


Therefore there is no doubt about the abstractive cognition itself, whether 
it is possible, but there is more doubt whether any intuitive cognition 
is possible to our intellect because we do not experience it at all (quia ipsam 
minime experimur). And for this it is possible to cite the one reason by 
Scotus in his Quodlibet in the sixth question.‘® 


2. The object of this intuitive cognition can be everything that 
exists or can exist in external world and is present to the intellect. 


37 Ibid. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Comm. I fol. 37a seq. 

40 We find de Bassolis’ argument in Comm.I fol. 3va. Since there is 
a difference between this quotation and Scotus’ text we give here Scotus’ 
argument taken from his Quodlibet, question 6: Utrum aequalitas in divinis 
sit relatio? (The Franciscan Institute edition, St. Bonaventure, New York, 
1950, 1, 145, n. 8): “‘Alius autem actus intelligendi est: quem non ita certi- 
tudinaliter experimur in nobis: possibilis tamen est talis: qui, scilicet prae- 
cise sit obiecti praesentis, ut praesentis et existentis, ut existentis. Hoc 
probatur: quia omnis perfectio cognitionis absolutae, quae potest competere 
potentiae cognitivae sensitivae, potest eminenter competere potentiae 
cognitivae intellectivae. Nunc autem perfectionis est in actu cognoscendi, 
ut cognitio est, perfecte attingere primum cognitum. Non autem perfecte 
attingitur quando non in se attingitur, sed tantummodo in aliqua diminuta 
vel derivata similitudine ab ipso. Sensitiva autem habet hanc perfectionem 
in cognitione sua, quia potest obiectum attingere in se, ut existens et ut 
praesens est in existentia reali et non tantum diminute attingendo ipsum 
in quadam perfectione diminuta. Ergo ista perfectio competit intellectivae 
in cognoscendo. Sed non posset sibi competere, nisi cognosceret existens 
et ut in existentia propria praesens est vel in aliquo obiecto intelligibili 
eminenter ipsum continente, de quo non curamus ad praesens. Talem autem 


actum cognitionis de existente, ut existens, et praesens est, habet Angelus 
ae 
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De Bassolis states this in his Corollaria, placed after the explanation 
of intuitive and abstractive cognition: 

The first (corollary) is that everything can be the primary object of the 
intuitive intellectual cognition which can be or does exist outside of the 
intellect which is really present to the knower, whether it is an essence 
or existence, substance or accident, at least speaking absolutely.*! 

3. Though a real presence of an immediate external object is required 
for intuitive cognition, it is not absolutely necessary in this sense, 
that even “God can not so make an object that the primary object of 
an intuitive cognition can not be actually existent externally and not 
present actually in its own nature to the knower himself.’’4? De Bassolis 
only demands that the object should be present immediately, “actually’’, 
or “in potency’. For, God by His absolute power, “can make a vision 
without the existing thing and an intuitive intellection without any 
existing and created object.’ 


4. Furthermore, regarding God’s intuitive knowledge, de Bassolis 
admits that God can have intuitive knowledge not only of existing and 
possible things, but also negations and impossibilities.4* The reason 
is that the intuitive cognition is more perfect that the abstractive.® 


5. The main feature of the intuitive cognition and its specific 
difference is the immediate vision of the existing object. The mind 
of de Bassolis is here clearly expressed: 

But intuitive cognition is necessarily immediate, so that it immediately 
reaches the object without any medium, either by reason of the object 
known, or by reason of the not-known representation, but only by the 
reason of knowing (ratio cognoscendi), which is the species mediating between 
the act and the object ... By this means, therefore, the intuitive cognition 
is, best distinguished, namely that the intuitive cognition is always im- 
mediate.** 

How to understand exactly this immediacy is explained just above. 


6. Since according to de Bassolis intuitive cognition is immediate 
and the object is present in its proper nature, there is no necessity 
of any “‘intelligible species,” which is also excluded by the definition. 
Immediate cognition is impossible through the species alone. In 
contradiction to the abstractive cognition which is always mediate, 


41 Comm. 1 fol. 3vb. 

42 Comm.1 fol. 37. 

43 Ibid. 

“4 Ibid; cfr. also fol. 6b, art. III, ad primam. 
45 Tbhid. 

46 Comm.1 fol. 3rd. 
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the intuitive cognition is necessarily immediate so that it immediately 
reaches the object without any medium either by reason of the object known, 
or by reason of the not-known representation, but only by the reason of 
knowing (ratio cognoscendi) which is the species that mediates between 
the act and the object as representing the object.‘” 
But this immediacy is again nothing absolute and it does not exclude 
some possibility of a species. At least, the existence of the species 
in the sensory organs does not make the intellectual intuition im- 
possible. For de Bassolis says expressly: 

If a species mediated between an object and a potency, making active 
a potency and giving to it the first object of intellection, as is imagined 
by some and as there are some who formerly held a species in Heaven (patria), 
through this the intuitive knowledge would not be destroyed, since they 
posited some species not because of any necessity of representing the object 
in order to attain it by such a cognition, that is, by an abstractive one, 
but by reason of the condition or a disposition of an organ or for some other 
cause, whatever it might be; as some say about the species in the organ 
of sight.’’48 

7. Though ‘“‘naturaliter et de lege communi” the object of the 
intuitive cognition is present “immediate et in propria natura,” it 
is not necessary that it be present in the same manner as to the 
Blessed in Heaven. For immediate intuitive cognition of God it is 
enough that He be present to the created mind by essence, presence 
and potency. For, according to de Bassolis: 
to be present under the aspect of an object does not add any more reality 
to the reason of His essence and His actual existence, unless maybe a respect 
of reason which does not belong to the question. Hence, I say that as far 
as being an object is concerned and as being necessarily present, God is 
as much present to men on earth and the damned as He is to the Blessed, 
and therefore it is not necessary to add this condition, as it seems.*® 


c. The abstractive cognition according to de Bassolis 


According to him this can be twofold, one attained naturally and 
according to the common law or course of nature, another caused 
supernaturally by God through a knowledge of His essence. Hence 
we shall deal with this problem in two parts. 


I. The natural abstractive cognition. 


The natural abstractive cognition is defined by de Bassolis as follows: 


47 Ibid. 
48 Ibid. 
49 Ibid. 


Franciscan Studies 
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Abstractive cognition, as it is accepted in the question, is that which 
lacks some condition posited in the description of intuitive cognition. It 
can be said to be any cognition whatever which by common law and na- 
turally does not discern its primary object as actually existing and really 
present to the knower, nor as immediately known, but always mediately: 
actually, if this knowing occurs naturally and by common law: but apti- 
tudinally, if it occurs only by divine power without any medium or without 
any representation, as was said above.5® 


This definition de Bassolis does not explain immediately as he usually 
does. Instead he gives simply the argument of Scotus for the existence 
of intuitive knowledge and then a series of ‘‘correlaria’’.54 Again we 
gather and group together the following points: 


1. According to de Bassolis, the fact of the existence of the ab- 
stractive cognition is much more evident than the existence of intuitive 
cognition. Having given the definition he says: 

From this it is immediately apparent that every intellectual cognition 
which we have naturally and by the common law is abstractive and not 
intuitive, because all such cognition is mediate and through something. 
Its representation is a phantasm or some intelligible species. And therefore 
there is no doubt whether abstractive cognition is possible. The doubt 
rather is whether any intuitive cognition is possible for our intellect, because 
we do not experience it at all.5? 


This expression sounds like one written under influence of Kant or 
some idealist, but it is not so, for de Bassolis immediately admits with 


Scotus the possibility of proving the existence of the intuitive knowl- 
edge.53 


2. The object of this abstractive cognition can be anything that 
exists. He states: 


The primary object of the abstractive cognitioncan be anything that 
can be present to the knower, present that is in a representation which 
is the only reason of knowing, whether it is an essence or an existence, or 
briefly, whatever exists.5¢ 


3. The ‘‘specific difference” that distinguishes abstractive cognition 
from the intuitive is its immediacy. 


Abstract cognition is neither called nor is it abstractive inasmuch as 
it abstracts from the being of an actual existence from the viewpoint of 
the known object, since even the being of an actual existence can be abstrac- 
tively known and represented by the representation as explained above. 

5° Comm. 1 fol. 3va. 

51 Comm.1I fol. 3va—4ra. 

52 Comm.1I fol. 3va. 

53 Ibid. 

5 Comm.1 fol. 3ub. 
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Rather, it is called and is abstractive cognition inasmuch as it abstracts 
from the being of an actual existence and from the presence of the object 
in its proper nature and it is a condition or perfection of an existing external 
being also when it occurs naturally and by common law. It is accidental 
to abstractive cognition that its object i:. externally actually existing, 
because naturally and by the common law abstractive cognition takes 
place through a representation, which indifferently represents an object 
whether it exists or not.® 


4. Thus, abstractive cognition is essentially the cognition of a 
non-present object; accidentally, it sometimes also represents an 
actually existing object. Therefore it neither excludes nor includes 
the real existence of the object, but ,,naturaliter et de lege communi” 
it indifferently represents either an existent or a non-existent object. 


But the object is said to be existing in its proper nature .. . to differen- 
tiate it from abstractive knowledge which does not always require that 
its primary object exist actually in its proper nature and in reality outside 
the known, as is necessary for intuitive abstraction, according to common 
law and the course of nature.* 

5. This abstractive cognition is mediate. It is obtained by a species 
or some representation. What is it? Is it absolutely necessary? 

There is some answer given by de Bassolis to it in the First Question 
we are now discussing, when he says that the “ratio cognoscendi’”’ 
is the only representation admitted by him in the explanation of the 
intuitive and abstractive cognition.*? But a still more clear and de- 
finite answer is given in the distinction 27, q. 2 of the First Book of 
his Commentaries. 

There he rejects all explanations of the ‘““verbum mentale’’ understood 
as “image’’. He identifies the “‘verbum mentale’”’ with actual intel- 
lection. He writes there: “Having said these the fourth opinion be- 
comes true, namely that which holds that verbum “‘is an actual cog- 
nition.’’>§ 

This representation of the object is not absolutely necessary because 
it can be produced immediately by God. For, he says: 

Abstractive cognition naturally and by a common law is always actually 
mediate or at least it is ordained to be such irrespective of what actually 
happens by divine power. For, I think that by the divine power abstractive 
cognition can be caused and conserved without any medium or representation 


as it has been proved above that the intuitive cognition of the caused object 
can exist without its caused object.5® 

55 Ibid. 

56 Comm.I fol. 37. 

57 Comm.1I fol. 3va, and fol. 5va. 

58 Comm.I dist. 27, qu. 2, fol. 158va ff. 59 Comm.I fol. 3va. 
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II. Supernatural abstractive cognition 


Besides the abstraction cognitive which is produced according to 
the law of nature and which is obtained “from natural principles and 
concurring causes with only a general influence of God”’, there is another 
abstractive cognition caused by the absolute power of God regarding 
the knowledge of His essence and perfections. Thus, according to de 
Bassolis this is the main purpose of the First Question, i. e., to prove 
that the divine power can produce in the mind of a wayfarer such a 
cognition of God’s essence that enables the pure wayfarer to have a 
scientific knowledge of God which otherwise would be impossible. 

This problem was stated not too clearly at the beginning of the 
First Question of his Commentaries. It is more clearly repeated at 
the end of the introductory part of it as follows: 

After the explanation of these things there remains the question: in 
what way is it possible for a pure wayfarer who does not have any obstacle 
in via, to have a scientific evident cognition of God which is distinct from 


the science and cognition which are possible to be acquired naturally from 
the creatures.®° 


1. Its possibility 


There are many objections against the possibility of such special 


supernatural cognition, abstractive and simple, of the divine essence. 
They are taken from the concept of abstractive cognition, from the 
point of view of the knowing subject and from the concept of ‘‘the 
thing represented” by which this cognition is impressed in the mind 
of the wayfarer. De Bassolis quotes them faithfully.6 But he ends 
this list of objections with the words: 


But whatever can be said in favor of these reasons, it seems that it can 
also be said first, that an evident abstractive cognition of God in the sense 
explained above is possible by the divine power to the pure wayfarer. The 
power of God can give this to him though he remains a pure wayfarer; 
that is, a simple knowledge of the divine essence and, consequently, a scien- 
tific cognition of all divine complex truths, at least of necessary ones, as 
it will be deduced later.®? 


He immediately proves his thesis with many arguments paralleling 
the reasons against it, under three headings: 


Firstly, I prove this on the part of the object, namely the divine essence; 
secondly, on the part of the subject, namely the conjoined intellect of the 
wayfarer; thirdly, on the part of the mode or medium of the object.® 

6° Comm.1 fol. 41a. 

81 Comm.1 fol. 4ra—va. 

62 Comm.1 fol. 4va. 

63 Comm.1 fol. 4va—5vb. 
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In addition he adduces one reason given by Scotus in his Quodlibet.™ 
He concludes: 


From the preceding I conclude that a pure wayfarer who has nothing 
incompatible with his state can, by the power of divine aid, come to some 
scientific formally and truly demonstrative cognition of God and His per- 
fections; consequently, the articles of faith which concern the necessary 
things of God can be known by him a priori, demonstratively, abstractively; 
and this I prove by the argument of Scotus in his Quodlibet . . .* 


2. Resumé 


a) This abstractive intellectual cognition is possible only by the 
absolute power of God, by His omnipotence, which can do everything 
which does not imply contradiction. And here is such a case. De 
Bassolis said at the beginring of his thesis: 

The abstractive (cognition) naturally and by a common law is always 
actually mediate, or at least it is ordained to be such irrespective of what 
actually happens by divine power. For, I think that by the divine power 
abstractive cognition can be caused and conserved without any medium 
or representation, as it has been proved above that the intuitive cognition 
of the caused object can exist without its caused object.* 

And here he also says that he holds such abstractive cognition is possible 
for the wayfarer “‘only by the divine power and special influence.’’¢? 


b) This cognition is mediate between the beatific vision and faith. 
Answering the last principal objection de Bassolis says: 

In the proposition such a medium between faith and vision is abstractive 
cognition. And therefore I say that regarding this it is not repugnart to 
faith, but is consonant with it in the wayfarer.** 

c) It is already clear that this cognition is a very special gift of God, 
given very rarely by His absolute power 
because He did not order nor determine to infuse it in such a way . . . because 
it seems that it is infused in very few people and in a special way and not 
by the common law, even to those who have the disposition required for it.*® 

Some Saints, e. g., St. Paul, have had such special knowledge.7° 


d) This supernatural abstractive cognition, according to de Bassolis, 
is obtained usually through a species. Regarding this point he says: 


For I say that this (i.e., abstractive cognition) is possible distinctly 
and immediately by the representative species of the divine essence which 


84 Comm.1I fol. 5uvb. 
85 Tbid. 

86 Comm.1 fol. 3va. 
87 Comm.1I fol. 47a. 
88 Comm.1I fol. 77b. 
8® Tbid. 

70 Comm.1 fol. 5vb. 
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is only the reason of cognition and not the first known object, which can 
be infused by God in the intellect of the wayfarer.71 

Thus, probably this representative species is to be understood ac- 
cording to the meaning formerly expressed, that is, as “‘intellectio” 
(operation) and not as “‘imago’’.”* He also states expressly that there 
is no repugnance of the divine essence to be represented by the species. 
He gives reasons for this and in confirmation cites St. Paul’s vision 
from the II Corinth. 12: 

I know a man who— years ago, etc. ... And he saw or heard secret words 
that man may not repeat. This text therefore records both the act and the 
object of the act through some species, as it seems.7% 

But it seems that this abstractive knowledge of the divine essence 
can be also obtained without such a species, according to the general 
principle admitted by de Bassolis and expressed as follows: 

I think that by the divine power the abstractive cognition can be caused 
and conserved without any medium or representation.’4 

But here he is inclined not to admit such an explanation. For, citing 
some authors who admitted that 

God can infuse the forenamed abstractive cognition without any mediating 
species, I do not accept this other mode, because though God can cause and 
maintain such an abstractive cognition in existence without a species, it 
is always capable of existing in se or in something else similar to it, by means 
of a species, as it was said above, and therefore I reject this mode.’> 

Hence according to John de Bassolis, the supernatural abstractive 
cognition is usually given by God through the species. 


d. Comparative appraisal of de Bassolis 


Having completed this long discussion about the intuitive and ab- 
stractive cognition according to Scotus, Ockham and de Bassolis we 
shall now try to evaluate briefly the doctrinal position of de Bassolis 
with respect to Scotus and Ockham. On the basis of given data, we 
think these conclusions are fairly justified: 

On the basis of the question which deals ‘“‘ex professo’” with the 
problem of intuitive and abstractive cognition, in spite of the fact 


71 Comm.1 q.1 prol.: ‘‘Decimo dicendo ... Dico enim quod hoc est 
possibile, sicut per speciem repraesentativam essentiae divinae distincte et 
immediate, quae solum est ratio cognoscendi et non obiectum primo cognitum 

uam Deus potest infundere intellectui viatoris.”’ 

72 Tbid. dist. 27, q. 2, edit. cit. fol. 158va ff. 

73 Comm.I q.1 prol.: ‘‘Scio hominem huiusmodi ante annos et cetera... 
Et vidit vel audivit arcana verba quae non licet homini loqui. Recordabatur 
ergo et de actu et de obiecto actus per speciem aliquam, ut videtur.” 

74 Comm. 1 fol. 3va. 

75 Comm.1 fol. 5vb. 
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that it is presented in a very poor condition, it is evident that both 
of these concepts of de Bassolis are fundamentally identical with the 
doctrine of Scotus and Ockham. 

Considering his position in every detail and his applications and 
his emphasis on the absolute power of God in human cognition de 
Bassolis is closer to Ockham than to Scotus. 


In his applications of intuitive knowledge de Bassolis really goes 
further than Ockham, for he admits that God has not only intuitive 
cognition of all possibilities or non-existing things, but also that He 
has the intuitive cognition of negations and impossibilities. For, when 
he proved that God knows the creatures as an object of His intuitive 
cognition, he adds that this cognition has as the primary object “non 
solum respectu obiectorum secundariorum possibilium et posteriorum, 
sed etiam respectu negationum et impossibilium, quae etiam, licet 
non existant in re extra, nec possint existere, tamen intuitive a Deo 
cognoscuntur.”’ 76 


E. Science and Theology 


Having explained the nature of a science in general, its branches 
and degrees, with a special emphasis of the concept of the intuitive 
and abstractive cognition according to the Franciscan Masters of the 
fourteenth century, Scotus, Ockham and John de Bassolis, in this last 
part we will see what concept of science may be applied to Theology. 

For us, of course, the answer is quite obvious: theology is as true 
a science as any other branch of human knowledge, since it fulfills 
all conditions required for a science in the modern sense. But the 
answer was not so easy for the men of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. On the one hand, they were really dazzled by the authority 
of the Stagirite and did not dare to question his concept of a strict 
science. On the other hand, as men of deep faith they respected theology 
as the highest and most noble of sciences. Thus, the conflict resulted in three 
opinions which tried to solve the crucial problem with its all-important 
consequences not only for theology but also sometimes for the theolo- 
gians themselves. But we shall mention briefly only the chief re- 
presentative of each opinion. We shall try to give a comprehensive 
explanation only of de Bassolis’ point of view. His original doctrine 
is expressed in the fifth question of the Prologue to his First Book of 
Commentaries.77 


7% Comm. I fol. 37a. 
77 Comm.1 fol. 18va—23va. 
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a. The opinion of St. Thomas 


According to St. Thomas Aquinas, our theology is a real science 
but subalternated to the theology of the Blessed in Heaven. The 
meaning is, that the principles of our theology are taken from their 
theology and are evident to them, though they are not evident to us. 
Our theology is also, according to him, more a speculative than a 
practical knowledge.7® 


b. The position of Henry of Ghent 


The strict scientific value of our theology without any restriction 
regarding the evidence of its principles is admitted by Henry of Ghent.7® 
He holds that theology is true and the highest of sciences, for its prin- 
ciples are evident through the special light given by God. It is a purely 
speculative science. 


c. The teaching of Duns Scotus 


Scotus refuses to call theology a strict science in the Aristotelian 
sense. One can read in his Ordinatio: 


But it seems that there cannot be a science about the contingent, as 
is clear from the definition of a science; therefore it seems that the whole 
theology, as it is extended to all things contained in it, cannot have the 
name of a science whether with the reasoning process or without .. .®° 


But a theclogy is a science in a broad sense. Father Magrini, who 
studied this problem, writes: 


Therefore according to this accepted mode which considers the science 
in the broad sense or by extended name, broadly or commonly, theology 
is a science. For we give assent to the given truth as to conclusions, just 


78 Cfr. his Commentaries on Sentences, Prologue; Commentary on De 
Trinitate of Boethius, q.2; Summa l, q.1, q. 32, a.1; II—II#e, q.1, a. 5; 
Quodlibeta IV, a. 18; Summa contra Gentiles, I, 3—9; II, 2—4; Quaestiones 
disputatae de veritate, 14, a. 1 and 9. A comprehensive explanation of 
“Scientia subalternans et subalternata’’ was given recently by A. Magrini 
in his ““Joannis Duns Scoti doctrina de scientifica theologiae natura’, 
Antonianum, XXXVII (1952), fasc. 3, 2809 ff. 

79 Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum, ed. Jodocus Badius 
Ascensius, Paris, 1520. Reprinted Franciscan Institute edition text series 
n. 5, 1953, I; art. 1, q. 2, fol.3v; art. VI, q. 1—4 fol. 42 ff. 

80 Joannes Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I, 144, n. 210 (ed. Balié, Rome, 1950): 
“Ad theologiam pertinent contingentia sicut et necessaria. Quod patet 
de theologia nostra, quia omnes articuli de incarnatione sunt de contingentibus 
in theologia etiam Beatorum quia omnia cognoscibilia de Deo in respectu 
ad creaturas extra sunt de contingentibus. De contingentibus autem non 
videtur posse esse scientia, patet ex definitione scientiae; igitur videtur 
quod theologia tota ut extendit se ad omnia illa contenta non possit habere 
tationem scientiae sive cum discursu sive non.” 
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as to the truth which is known or demonstrated, though not as to the truth 
demonstrated by the perfect demonstration, which carries with itself the 
conclusion inferred from principles which are first, true and immediate 
to him who deduces them or demonstrates; but as to the truth which is 
demonstrated or rather inferred from the certain principles, namely, from 
the articles of faith according to the perfect syllogism and necessary reasons.*? 


d. The view-point of de Bassolis 


John de Bassolis shares the opinion of Scotus. Consequently he 
denies that theology is a science in strict sense. He writes in the fifth 
question of the Prologue as follows: 


But about our theology which is concerned with necessary truths which 
are merely theological or which are deduced necessarily from these and not 
from others, I say that it is not nor can it be a science, if it remains in the 
same species or number, if we speak properly of science in the manner which 
was explained above; it is neither a subalternating science nor subalternated 
to another, neither in the light of faith nor in the natural light nor in any 
mediate light, nor in the light of the Blessed, if it were possible in heaven.** 


And then he gives several reasons why theology cannot be a strict 
science.** He concludes: 


I say therefore briefly that theology is neither a science nor is it possible for 
it to be a proper science as it is impossible for a man to be an ass. For in an 
essentially ordered series, if the first is wanting so also is the second. The 
proofs (evidentiae) of the principle and the conclusions are essentially ordered 
in scientific procedure. Hence, if evidence is wanting in the former, from 
which alone we can proceed in such a science, the evidence of the conclusion 
is also necessarily wanting and consequently there is no science.™ 


Somewhat later he stresses this point again: 


Thus, I say briefly that the pure theologian as such, both in regard to 
the habit and the object of theology, does not have a habit of science which 
could be so called truly and properly, but only so called in a broad sense, 
as St. Augustine says that we know improperly what we have learned by 
faith from the testimony of others.* 


81 Magrini, Ae., “‘Joannis Duns Scoti doctrina de Scientifica theologiae 
natura,” Antonianum XXXVII (1952), fasc.3, 298: ‘“‘Secundum igitur 
istum modum accipiendi scientiam sensu largo vel extenso nomine, large 
vel communiter, theologia est scientia. Veritatibus enim ibi qua conclu- 
sionibus traditis assensum praebemus sicut veritati scitae seu demonstratae; 
non quidem ut veritati demonstratae secundum perfectam demonstrationem 
secumferentem conclusionem illatam ex principiis primis veris et immediatis 
ipsi deducenti vel demonstranti, sed ut veritati demonstratae vel potius 
illatae secundum perfectum syllogismum et rationes necessarias a prin- 
cipiis certis, id est, ab articulis fidei.” 

82 Comm. 1 fol. 21 va. 

83 Comm.1 fol. 21va—z22va. 

84 Comm.I fol. 22ra. 

85 Tbid. 
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Of course, de Bassolis is perfectly conscious that his conclusion 
denying that theology is a strict science is “‘male sonans” to some 
people. Therefore in answer to the last principal objection which 
states clearly “‘if a theology is not a science, a theologian is not a scholar. 
But in this case we vilify theology or theologians and say that they 
labor in vain’’, de Bassolis says: 

To the last (objection) I say that a theologian as such is not a scholar, 
speaking properly about a science, but this implies no lack of appreciation 
for theologians or theology, because it is more noble and perfect to know 
those things what he knows about God, than to know all inferior things 
with which other sciences deal. For, according to Aristotle in De Ani- 
malibus, it is better to know or to understand a few truths with less certitude 
about the superior things than to know many things with more certainty 
about these inferior or less noble things. Hence I say that among all men 
the theologians should be held in the highest esteem.** 


Though theology is not a strict science, according to de Bassolis, 
it is a science in the broad sense. He leaves no doubt about this. In 
the first question of the Prologue he says: 

It is certain to those who speak in the usual way, that there can be some 
scientific evident cognition of God a posteriori and through creatures.®? 

And in the fifth question, having given the explanation of the de- 
finition of strict sense, he concludes: 

These are the conditions which per se pertain to knowledge as it is not 
extended broadly to include faith as does Augustine in XV book of De 
Trinitate when he says: let it not be said that we deny the name of science 
to that which we have learned through the testimony of others.** 

According to de Bassolis the abstractive theology of the wayfarer 
seems to be speculative: 

Concerning the abstractive theology which is possible to men on earth 


I say that it seems to be speculative, since it is not in potency of man but 
is infused .. .89 


Further on he says that theology acquired through studies is a prac- 
tical science: 


About the theology of the wayfarers which the doctors and theologians 
have acquired by the exercise of study aided by faith, it is doubtful whether 
it is speculative or practical or both. And I say it seems to me at present 
that regarding it as whole and with all its parts (as it was said above), it 
is a practical science. 


86 Comm.I fol. 2374. 
87 Comm. I fol. 47a. 
88 Comm.I1 fol. 2ovb. 
8° Comm.1 qu. 8, prol. a. 2. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Having presented a life sketch of John de Bassolis, however obscure 
and involved, and two small and brief specimens of his theological 
and philosophical method and doctrine, one may now attempt to 
evaluate his historical position in the fourteenth century, his im- 
portance in the Scotistic school, his relation to other philosophical 
schools and currents and his controversial influence on his contempo- 
raries and upon later systems of thought. This remains a very difficult 
and trying endeavor, because his life is still veiled in the cloak of mystery, 
uncertainty and enigma. In most cases, the sketch of his life was woven 
from probabilities or interpretations of rare historical facts. Never- 
theless, on the basis of the existing facts, it must be admitted that 
John de Bassolis was an outstanding personality, with many and 
varied interests and accomplishments in the Franciscan Order of the 
fourteenth century. In existing historical data, he is mentioned as 
a profound theologian and philosopher, as a doctor of medical science 
and even as an outstanding preacher of the Word of God. Since of 
all his writing and works, only the Commentaries are extant, we are 
necessarily limited to them in any objective appraisal of his philosophical 
system. 


A. Relation of de Bassolis to Scotus and Contemporaries 


After even a superficial and haphazard reading of only a few of 
the distinctions of his Commentaries, there will remain no doubt in 
the mind of the reader that John de Bassolis belonged to the so-called 
“modern thinkers” of the fourteenth century, of the School of Duns 
Scotus.°® It is very easy for anyone who is acquainted with the 
characteristic features of this intellectual movement, to find these in 
the writings of de Bassolis. De Bassolis discusses quite extensively all 
of the controversial problems of his time, e. g., the problem of ab- 
stractive and intuitive knowledge,®! the univocity and analogy of 
being;*? he betrays the tendency to speculation and rationalism, the 
insatiable desire of seeking new approaches and new solutions to prob- 


90 Sometimes he clearly distinguishes himself from what he calls ‘““modern 
thinkers”. In his “‘terminology’’, the “modern thinkers” are all the scholars 
of the School of Scotus, and “the old or traditional thinkers’, among whom 
he counts himself, are all who tried to follow “‘a pure Aristotelianism’’. 

*1 Comm. I, dist. 1, prol. 

% Op. cit., dist. 8. 
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lems, the separation of faith from science as the sources of knowledge 
and certitude.® It is patently evident that de Bassolis was one of 
the disciples of John Duns Scotus. Though we cannot write conclusively 
about the similarities and dissimilarities between de Bassolis and Scotus, 
it is very obvious that in the very first pages of de Bassolis we are 
also in the shadow of Duns Scotus. His terminology, both philosophical 
and theological, his fundamental definitions and concepts and even 
some of his entire questions and proofs are taken almost bodily from 
Scotus.** De Bassolis sometimes uses the arguments of Scotus, calls 
these arguments subtle, though there is no trace of any reference to 
Scotus as the “Doctor Subtilis’’, as it might be expected from this 
supposed “preferred disciple’. He simply refers to Scotus as “doctor 
ille Scotus’”’ or some like expression. But even if we had admitted that 
de Bassolis was not an “auditor’’ of the Doctor Subtilis, it is almost 
certain that he received from Scotus his critical sense and attitude 
and the impetus for the critical evaluation of all data of the senses and 
intellect. Still we have to agree with some others, against many his- 
torical testimonies and appraisals, that no one can state conclusively 
that de Bassolis was an inveterate or faithful student and continuator 
of Scotus nor are his Commentaries the echo and reflection of the 
latter’s doctrine.** In an allegorical comparison, Scotism may be 
likened to the solar system, with Scotus as its center and with de Bassolis 
at its outmost fringes. Some say that Ockham occupies an identical 
position with respect to Scotus and that there is an interdependence bet- 
ween these both scholars much more than between them and Scotus. This 
opinion and teaching are debatable. Further analytical and historical 
study is necessary before one can decide the degree of comparative 
influence either had upon the other. We only know the result recorded 
in de Bassolis’ Commentaries, that he was at least on the borderline 
between sound criticism originated by Scotus and scepticism or agnos- 
ticism or traditionalism or fideism in our contemporary meaning. 
From previous analysis of his few distinctions we know that de Bassolis 
believed, thought and defended that a void exists between faith and 
philosophy concerning the possibility of proving by strict natural 
reason fundamental theological truths as the existence of God, His 
primacy and unicity, His omnipotence and ubiquity. Hence it is no 


83 Op. cit., dist. 2. 

“ E.g., the question about God’s omnipotence seems to be taken from 
Scotus’ Quodlibet. 

%5 Michalski, ‘‘Les Courants Critiques et sceptiques ...” 

% Callebaut, A., in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum XVII (1924), 581. 
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wonder that some scholars, like Michalski, dared to classify de Bassolis 
as a sceptic and “precursor” of John de Mirecourt.®? But it is very 
easy to be mistaken in such a case and misled by terminology, as 
we have pointed out before, especially as concerns Michalski. For, 
we must take into account the spirit of that time and the method 
and the concept of science and the meanings and usages of terms, 
if we are to judge the authors and their works objectively. We must 
study all of these characteristics in their proper historical and even 
personal setting or background. The usage of words and their meanings 
vary from century to century. To give a modern meaning to the termi- 
nology of fourteenth century would be contrary to historical truth 
and method, as we have mentioned in the introduction. Somehow 
this seems to be the fault of Michalski.®* But on the other hand neither 
the ability of the scholar to find new problems and new solutions nor 
his endeavor to be a pure aristotelian, are by themselves sufficient 
ground for excusing his faults and erroneous doctrines. 


B. Opponents of John de Bassolis 


According to Michalski, de Bassolis has a “‘clearly antithomistic 
tendency in his works’ though he does not quote St. Thomas by name 
but only by his works.®® Michalski further states that de Bassolis 
continues Scotus’ doctrine of the reality of the universals. Concerning 
the second opinion, we do agree with Michalski in stating that de 
Bassolis continues, generally speaking though with many exceptions, 
the Scotistic doctrine of realism of the universals. However, with reference 
to St. Thomas, the observation of Michalski is not wholly justified, 
at least if we understand Thomism in the broad sense. We have found 
up to the present at least one reference to Thomas (“Thom”). We 
may also say that de Bassolis was not an intransigent follower of Scotus, 
for there are certain questions in which he prefers St. Thomas to 
Scotus, e. g., in the question of the analogy and univocity of being.1°° 
His position of generally favoring Scotus but also occasionally of ac- 
cepting St. Thomas is an indication of an independent mind that tries 
to judge all problems and solutions objectively and critically. Perhaps 
this disagreement with Scotus is also somehow connected with his 


97 “Tes Courants Critiques et sceptiques ... 
%8 Op. cit. 

%® Ob. cit., 221. 

100 Comm. I, dist. 8. 
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“criticism” of the so-called “‘modern thinkers’. For in contradistinction 
to them, as it seems, he tries to be the pure Aristotelian. But this 
attitude does not hinder him from criticizing Aristotle and the great 
Arabian Commentators, Averroes and Avicenna. The other opponents 
of de Bassolis cited by name are Henry of Ghent, Richard, probably 
Hugh of St. Victor.1° In most cases, as a rule, the opponents are not 
mentioned by names. 


C. The Sources of the Philosophical and Theological 
Doctrine of John de Bassolis 


Regarding the sources of de Bassolis philosophical and theological 
doctrine, they were sufficiently pointed out elsewhere, especially in 
the first part of this chapter. Here a summary is given. De Bassolis 
predominantly formed his ideas under influence of Scotus. His teacher 
and master had a most decisive influence on him and in many cases 
de Bassolis is really the continuator of the doctrine of the Doctor 
Subtilis.1% But it is also unquestionably true that he is not to be 
considered as a representative of genuine Scotism and of the fourteenth 
century Franciscan School taken in the strict sense. Some have found 
a positive dependence of de Bassolis upon Ockham. But it can be 
also a reverse case. The solution of the question of mutual influence of 
both these men depends of course on the dating of their works. This 
matter has never been fully studied and even now this is impossible since 
critical editions of the works of both authors are lacking. Michalski 
has found some dependence upon William of Ware and Walter of 
Chatton.1% Schmaus found some texts that were identical to those 
of Alnwick.!% 


De Bassolis himself often quotes St. Augustine, St. Anselm, Aristotle, 
Averroes, Avicenna. One can also find references to Alexander of 
Hales, St. Hilary, Maimonides. Concerning quotations from con- 
temporaries, he does not cite authors or works, except Scotus! and 
St. Thomas!®? and Henry of Ghent.1° 


101 Comm.1I, qu. 5. prol. 

102 Op. cit., dist. 42, qu. unica. 

103 Michalski, op. cit. 

104 Michalski, op. cit. 

105 Schmaus, M., Der Liber Propugnatorius des Thomas Anglicus, Muenster 
in Westf., 1930, II. Teil, I. Band, Register, 641. 

106 Comm.I, qu. 1 prol; qu. 8 prol; I. Book, dist. 1, q. 1. 

107 Comm.1, qu. 1 prol: “Ille Thomas ... ponit etiam in Prima parte.” 

108 Comm.1I, qu. 5 prol. 
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D. The Traces of His Influence 


As was mentioned before, the interrelation and interdependence of 
de Bassolis with Ockham and other co-disciples of Scotus is vague, 
obscure and generally unexplored. The first mention of his importance 
and influence is recorded by A. Rubio y Lluch, who wrote that the 
king of Spain (Aragon and Catalonia), probably JuanI de Aragon 
(El Casador), asked for the “la obra del Bazals’’ from the Cardinal 
Bishop James of Aragon, on March 24, 1388.1°% 

The editors of the 1516-17 edition of the Commentaries of de Bassolis 
state that this edition was published as the “‘Glossa’’ of Duns Scotus’ 
philosophy and theology. This is also a positive and important proof 
of the significance and influence of de Bassolis. 

In the seventeenth century, Wadding states that there were many 
manuscripts of the works of John de Bassolis in the libraries of France." 
This ought to be interpreted as some indication of his importance 
and influence. 


In modern history, we find the doctrine of de Bassolis about the 
possibility of mathematical infinity and about the possibility of many 
or infiaite worlds cited in the work of the famous French philosopher 


of science, Pierre Duhem,™ and in the work of the famous historian 
of science, George Sarton."2 De Wulf emphasizes de Bassolis’ concept 
of quantity of mass, ‘quantitas molis’."% 

Generally, one finds his name mentioned in every work that deals 
with the theological and philosophical problems of the fourtheenth 
century."4 However, the critical and integrated evaluation of his 
thought is still wanting. 


E. Historical Appraisal 


The importance and significance of John de Bassolis as a historical 
personality and the historical recognition of his doctrine and of his 
scientific method of explanation are expressed by the two honorary 
titles that are ascribed to de Bassolis, namely, ‘doctor ordinatissimus’’, 


109 Rubio y Lluch, Documenta per l’Historia de la Cultura Migeval, 
Barcelona, 1908, I, 28 and II, 58; cited after Langlois. 

110 Sbaralea, J. H., Supplementum et Castigatio ... Rome, 1921, 39. 

111 Ueberweg-Geyer, Die Patristische und Scholastische Philosophie, 
Berlin, 1928, 787. 

112 Introduction to the History of Science, Baltimore, 1947, III, Part I, 549. 

118 Histoire de Philosophie Médiévale, Louvain-Paris, 1947, III, 79. 

114 Heynck, V., ‘“‘Die Reuelehre des Scotusschiilers Joannes de Bassolis,”’ 
Franziskanische Studien XXVIII (1941), 1 ff. 
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i. e., the most ordered doctor, as given to him by Fabricius," or “doctor 
ornatissimus’’ the most ornate doctor, as given to him by Wadding.™* 
Taking into account his other praises, especially from the Commentaries 
of 1516/17 wherein he is called “the most profound philosopher and 
theologian’? and “‘the most excellent theologian’’,"* if I may express 
an opinion, the title “‘doctor ordinatissimus” fits more aptly to John 
de Bassolis. His effort to give a good clear division of the distinctions 
and questions of his Commentaries is evident; and he tries also to be 
accurate and faithful te the order intended. Probably we may be 
substantiated in our opinion by that voiced by Fr. Anastasius Tur- 
ronius,!!® who saw in de Bassolis’ Commentaries a “‘Glossa” for a better 
understanding of the doctrine of Scotus; or by Fr. Francis Vila, O. F.M.,?”° 
and M. Schmaus,™! who say that John de Bassolis sought to make 
doctrine of Scotus presentable. 


MARCELLUS PASIECZNIK, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 


115 Bibliotheca Latina Mediae et Infimae Aetatis, IV, (Padova, 1754), 152. 

116 Annales Ordinis Minorum, VI (Quaracchi, 1931), 152. 

117 Commentaries, title. 

118 Op. cit., table of content, II. Book, without pagination, last page. 

119 Od. cit., dedication. 

120 Vila, Francis, ‘‘Fr. Joannes de Bassolis, Doctor Ordinatissimus (1 332). 
De vita, operibus ejusque Theodicea Dissertatio historico-doctrinalis 
(Unpublished dissertation, Department of Theology, Athenaeum Antonianum 
de Urbe, Rome, 1929.) I owe Father Grajewski this information. 

121 Schmaus, M., ‘‘Joannes de Bassolis”’, Lexikon fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, ea. Buchberger, II (1931), 34. 





CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION 
IN THE EASTERN CHURCHES 


he Encyclical of Pope Pius XI. of 1928 gave a new impetus to the 

study of the doctrines of the Eastern Churches in the interest of 
an eventual re-union. The liturgical customs of those churches have 
also been made better known among the Catholic as well as among 
large groups of non-Catholic students of the Western people. The 
practices of Oriental Christianity have not received the same amount 
of attention. Yet in this regard the East can teach valuable lessons 
to the West as we hope to point out in regard to the system of catechet- 
ical instruction. 

In general the Eastern Churches retained the method of catechizing 
as practised in the Primitive Church, while in the West religious 
instruction became in the Middle Ages compendious and later under 
the impact of the Reformation textuary. 


I. Catechetical Instruction in the Early Church 


I. CREED. — The Apostles taught Christian doctrine ORALLY 
like their Master. Their instructions embraced preaching penance, 
belief in God, baptism, resurrection of the dead, eternal judgment, 
imposition of the hands (Hebr. 6, 1—2) and Eucharist (I Corinth. 11, 13). 
Their successors added other doctrines and in the course of time the 
twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed became the foundation of catechet- 
ical teaching. The bishop was the official catechist assisted by priests, 
deacons and lectors. Preparatory instruction could also be given by 
laymen and laywomen, deaconnesses and virgins. Yet as soon as their 
beginners were enrolled into the class of catechumens, the clergy had 
the exclusive right of teaching Christian doctrine to them. 

Catechising was a liturgical function consisting of homilies and 
explanations of Scripture during Mass; it was an essential part of the 
Mass following the reading of the gospel and epistle. The explanations 
of the Biblical lessons in Mass by the bishop and his assistants were 
generally extemporized talks and for this reason there was no uniformity 
in teaching the catechism in different churches and also no uniformity 


6 Franciscan Studies 8x 
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in the selection of the portions of Holy Writ read and expounded by 
homilies. Catechetical instruction was preached every Sunday and 
Feast-day but in Advent and Lent on every week-day also. Sometimes 
several homilies were preached during a Mass by different catechists 
and as the case might be also in different languages. As a rule several 
portions of the Bible were read during Mass but the catechist had the 
choice to explain all or only one or two of them. St. Augustine develops 
generally one text but at time would touch upon the others. Some 
bishops would explain whole books of the Bible or even the entire 
Scriptures to the catechumens in serial homilies. As a result of ex- 
temporizing the homilies or catechetical instructions contain many 
digressions and casual remarks without any systematic treatment of 
Christian doctrine; the catechist would pass from one article of faith 
to another without pointing out the logical connection of them. In 
the final exhortation, more than in other parts of the homilies, dis- 
parate matter is congregated. However now and then we come across 
systematic and oratorical preaching. The bishops would preach their 
catechetical homilies sitting and the priests standing. 

Thus reading from the Bible and explaining the Biblical texts by 
homilies remained the canonical method of teaching Christian doctrine 
from the times of the Apostles (Acts. 13, verse 15) down to the thirteenth 
century in the Western Church and down to modern times in the Eastern 
Churches. 

The place, where catechetical instruction was given were during 
the first three centuries rooms in private houses, buildings owned by 
the Church and in exceptional cases in crypts of catacombs or cemetery- 
churches. Of course, in later centuries churches, where Mass was 
celebrated, became the regular places for catechetical instruction. 

The central subjects of catechetical instruction were summarized in 
the articles of the Creed or Symbolum which had to be accepted as 
profession of faith of the converts. These short formulars were com- 
municated to the catechumens gradually and orally. This act of teaching 
the mysteries of faith is called ‘tradition of the symbolum”. The 
articles were repeated orally till the catechumen had learnt them by 
heart and could say them correctly. This act is called “rendering of 
the symbolum” (redditio symboli). It was strictly forbidden to write 
down the symbolum in order to memorize it to avoid eventual pro- 
fanation by the pagans. The symbolum at first was a baptismal creed 
i.e. a profession of faith to be recited by the catechumen at baptism. 
In the course of time, however, it became also a mark of religion ex- 
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pressing the Rule of Faith in opposition to new and heretical doctrines. 
There were no fixed and uniform formulas in use; even the same writer 
gives various formulas of profession of faith. It was only about the 
year 500 A. D. that the present formulas of the Apostles’ Creed were 
standardized in the West. The converts recited the profession of faith 
or the creed, the renouncing of satan and the abjuring of sin in the 
vernacular from memory at baptism. 


The catechumens were also subjected to various liturgical ceremonies 
which likewise are still in use in the administration of baptism. At 
the reception of a candidate into the catechumenate the postulant 
was breathed upon with praying an exorcism over him, was signed 
with a cross on the forehead, blessed with imposition of hands, and 
given blessed salt to taste. Sometimes unction with oil was applied 
on the breast and the shoulders. Yet there was no uniformity in these 
matters to be found anywhere. The reception into the catechumenate 
and the admission to baptism were preceded by various scrutinies or 
examinations, in which the faithful gave the decision. Before baptism 
the neophyte was taught the Pater Noster in the same way as he had 
been taught the Symbolum or Creed. Yet he was only allowed to 
pray it after baptism, when he stepped out of the baptismal water; 


for it was only then that he could say in truth OUR FATHER having 
been enrolled among His children. 


II. ETHICS. — The teaching of the moral virtues and duties was 
at first like the creed not standardized by rigid formulas. The Apostles 
in preaching the practice of Christian virtues enumerate sometimes 
six chief virtues (Phil. 4,8), sometimes five (2 Pet. 1,5), sometimes 
four (I Cor. 1, 30) and sometimes three (Tit. 2, 12). The comprehensive 
list of virtue (Gal. 5,22—23) enumerates twelve virtues. In regard 
to moral precepts the TEN COMMANDMENTS are enjoined as showing 
the Way of Godly Life (Rom. 13,8—10, Tim.1,9—10). The vices 
to be avoided are enumerated (Mark. 7, 21—22, thirteen, and Matth. 
15, 19, eight). 

In a similar way the Fathers of the Church immediately following 
the Apostles do not teach any standardized formulas. St. Clement 
of Rome enumerates at one place six virtues and at another eight. 
Hermias mentions seven good works and thirteen evil deeds with ad- 
ditional nine others, the TWO WAYS are marked by four virtues 
and four vices. Barnabas writes that the WAY of LIGHT is traveled 
by thirty-one virtues and the Way of Darkness by thirty-eight vices. 


6* 
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The Didache describes the WAY of LIFE as consisting of forty-nine 
virtues and the WAY of DEATH of forty-one vices. Thus virtues 
and vices are stringed together in an arbitrary way. 


The classification of the FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES of the 
BOOK of WISDOM (8, 7) which, is not mentioned in the New Testament, 
was first introduced into the Church by Athenagoras. Clement of 
Alexandria accepts the same grouping but besides gives long lists of 
virtues and vices strung together without any logical connection. 
The GOOD WAY consists of the TWO COMMANDMENTS: love of 
God and neighbor, the TEN COMMANDMENTS and the three precepts 
enjoined by Isaias (1, 16—18). “There are myriads of injunctions’, 
he remarks, but he mentions a few “for the sake of example’. Of works 
of corporal mercy he enumerates three. Origen uses also the classi- 
fication of the four cardinal virtues but his catalogue of vices is greatly 
longer than the one of Clement of Alexandria. Methodius teaches 
the classification of the Four Cardinal virtues and six chief vices. John 
Chrysostom follows the classification of four cardinal virtues and a 
grouping of five chief vices and eight evil desires. Macarius of Egypt 
enumerates sometimes four, then six or seven or even ten vices placed 
into opposition of the corrective virtues. Once he lists seventeen 
virtues as opposing eighteen vices. 


Evagrius Ponticus (died in 400 A. D.) was the first writer who sets 
forth a systematic classification of vices; he enumerates eight capital 
sins: gluttony, immorality, avarice, melancholy, anger, sloth, conceit 
and pride. He gives also a classification of eight virtues: the four 
cardinal and four others. Nilus Sinaita (died about 430 A. D.) adopted 
the eight-vices grouping of Evagrius and the classification of the 
four cardinal virtues. In the Latin West this eight-vices classification 
was changed into a seven-vices grouping. 


In the Latin Church a similar evolution of the teaching of the moral 
code is observed. Tertullian considers patience as the chief virtue 
which is the mother of faith, hope, charity, obedience, trust in God, 
piety, wisdom, justice, humility and a host of other virtues. He enumer- 
ates as chief vices: idolatry, fornication and murder, mentions six 
principal sins against the Lord and systems of seven or eight or nine 
principal sins. Cyprian follows Tertullian in his classification of virtues 
and vices and adds six works of corporal mercy. Lactantius (died 
ca 340 A. D.) enumerates three passions: anger, avarice and immorality 
which are the mothers of almost all crimes. The Way of Life consists 
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in the five works of corporal mercy: hospitality, ransom of captives, 
protecting orphans and widows, nursing the sick and burying the 
dead and the Way of Death consists of the three vices: anger, cupidity 
and lust. Ambrose (died 397) adopts the grouping of the four cardinal 
virtues like Lactantius and considers them as offsprings of the virtue 
of piety. Prudentius (died about 408) enumerates seven virtues as 
opposed to seven vices: faith, chastity, patience, humility, sobriety, 
operosity and harmony contrasted with idolatry, immorality, anger, 
pride, avarice, gluttony and discord. St. Augustine (died in 430) 
classifies the virtues into the four cardinal virtues and the three 
theological virtues. The chief vices are listed as concupiscence of the 
eyes, the flesh and pride. Sometimes he reduces all vices to pride 
which engenders forty-five crimes. Orientius (died ca 440) enumerates 
seven capital sins as: immorality, envy, varice, conceit, mendacity, 
gluttony and drunkenness. Cassian (died ca 430—435 A.D.) trans- 
planted the eight-vices system of Evagrius to the West and besides 
enumerates seven venial sins of thought, ignorance, forgetfulness, idle 
talk, laxity in faith, conceit and ease. He does not use the system of 
the four cardinal virtues. Julian Pomerius (died ca 480 A.D.) lists 
as principal sources of all sins: concupiscence, envy and pride and as 
principal virtues the four cardinal virtues. Caesarius of Arles (d. 542 
A.D.) places six chief vices: fornication, fury, sadness, sloth, cupidity 
and envy in opposition to six virtues: chastity, wisdom, joy, humility, 
mercy and simplicity. At another place he enumerates ten chief vices: 
lying, cursing, breaking promises, calumny, backbiting, drunkenness, 
gluttony, immorality, immodest thought and immodest talk. Again 
at another place he lists twelve chief vices: sacrilege, murder, adultery, 
false witnessing, robbery, theft, pride, envy, avarice, revenge, drunken- 
ness and calumny. A contemporary of Caesarius enumerates the eight 
chief vices of Cassian. Martin of Dumio and Cassiodore (both about 
580 A. D.) adopt the grouping of the four cardinal virtues. St. Gregory 
the Great reduced about the year 600 A. D. the eight-vices classification 
to the seven capital sins grouping of our catechism. 

This survey shows that the Greek Fathers liked to group the catechet- 
ical formulas into systems of four and eight members, whilst the 
Latin Fathers preferred systems of the Biblical numbers three and 
seven. Yet in regard to precepts of natural law the classification of 
the Ten Commandments remained a uniform standard. 

The Decalogus was not taught as a catechetical subject in the first 
centuries, because the converts from Judaism knew it in its entirety 
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and the converts from paganism in its essential parts. With the develop- 
ment of the catechumenate the Book of Exodus was read like other 
books of the Bible to be explained. However the decalogus contained 
in it did not receive much attention. Actually we have only one homily 
of Origen on the first commandment. Yet in the multiple classifications 
of the virtues and vices of the Fathers of the third and fourth centuries 
partial lists of precepts and prohibitions of the Decalogue were enumer- 
ated for the guidance of the catechumens. Finally St. Augustine 
introduced the Decalogue into the catechetical instruction as a main 
subject and in the course of time all precepts and prohibitions of the 
Christian law were grouped according to the decadic system of the 
Ten Commandments. 


III. PRAYER. — The Christian Religion entered into the world 
principally as a religion of prayer which made orison an indispensable 
duty of the Christian. Accordingly the catechumen had to be taught 
certain methods of prayer from the very start. 


The catechumen learnt the first formulas of prayer in assisting the 
divine services of the congregation. In the first part of the Mass to 
which he was admitted such formulas were responses and acclamations 


and repetitions. Yet of greater importance was the recitation of the 
Psalms which constituted a principal part of the Mass of the Catechumens. 
The Jewish converts were already familiar with this mode of prayer 
and the pagan convert took soon a great liking to it owing to the poetic 
form and to the deeply religious character, and this the more since 
the psalms were chanted by the congregation. One way which was 
found in the small congregations of Jewish converts consisted in con- 
gregations’ chanting; everyone sang the text in a uniform tone, but 
often not according to the rules of harmony. However, more customary 
was the responsory psalmody: one part leading and the other part 
responding. This was done in various way. Sometimes a precentor 
sang a verse and the congregation repeated the same verse. The 
catechumen received by such psalmody an easier knowledge of the 
content of the text than he could have through textuary study. Some- 
times the congregation joined the precentor or the choir in chanting 
the last part of the psalm. This mode of psalmody had been widely 
in use with the Jews. Again the congregation would repeat a verse 
or part of a verse as a sort refrain to stress its importance. Finally 
one part of the congregation would alternate with the second part 
so that each chanted a different text. 
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The use of the psalms in the Mass of the catechumens was rather 
restricted in extent. More extensive was the use of those Biblical 
prayers in the public prayers at the canonical Hours of day and night. 
It is an apostolic custom that the Christians met in their oratories 
to pray at the third, sixth and ninth hour of the day. Later prayer- 
meetings became customary. In the morning, evening and in night. 
In all these meetings recitation and singing of the psalms formed the 
principal part of prayer. However catechumens were not admitted 
in all churches, yet whenever such were present the creed and the 
Our Father had to be prayed silent, as it is done even to-day. 

In the forth century hymns were introduced into the liturgy which 
likewise furnished the catechumens with formulas of prayer for private 
use. 

IV. BIBLE-STUDY. — The catechumen was taught the content of 
the Bible by assisting at the numerous readings and explanations he 
heard at the Mass of the catechumens and the chanting of the divine 
Office at the canonical hours. St. Augustine would in his first homily 
to the new candidates give a summary survey beginning with the 
opening chapters of Genesis and covering the whole of the biblical 
history ; he would lay particular stress on the doctrinal parts of Scripture 
together with moral reflections. Succeeding lessons began with reading 
long portions of the Bible which were explained by homilies. Origen 
(died about 254 A. D.) tells us that for the instruction of the beginners 
were read and explained the books of Esther, Judith, Tobias and 
Wisdom. The Apostolic Constitutions state that about the year 350 
A.D. the full course of a three years’s catechumenate comprised 
reading and explanation of the Five Books of Moses, Judges, Kings, 
Paralipomenon, Esdras, Nehemias, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticle 
of Canticles, Wisdom, Four greater and Twelve minor Prophets, Psalms, 
Acts of the Apostles, Letters of St. Paul and the Gospels (Const. A post. 
Book II, chapt. 57). Athanasius tells us that also Ecclesiasticus was 
read and explained. Sometimes whole books were read and explained, 
but otherwise always long portions of the Biblical text selected by 
the bishop or catechising priest. It was only about the year 500 A. D. 
that a uniform system of pericopes was introduced which shortened 
the lessons considerably. 

Certainly the Jewish catechumens received at the beginning a dif- 
ferent instruction from the one given to converts from paganism. The 
Book of Wisdom was uniformly selected as best suited for teaching 
the latter, since it shows better than any other Biblical book the vanity 
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of polytheism. For Jewish converts the Gospels were naturally the 
first book to be studied. 

The oral instruction gave the catechumens a remarkably large amount 
of Biblical knowledge. The memory of these men and women was 
not spoiled by too much reading as is ours, so that by listening they 
were able to memorize long texts and discourses. It is said of some 
Jewish rabbis that they did not lose a single word of all their master 
had told them, and, in fact, the Talmudic literature, which is quite 
extensive, was transmitted orally for several centuries, before it was 
written down. Even to-day a preacher will observe that the illiterates 
among his audience will better remember his talk than the educated. 


The homilies of St. Cyril of Jerusalem (died in 386 A.D.) evince 
how much Biblical knowledge was acquired by the catechumens of 
the fourth century. In his third catechetical sermon he quotes about 
fifty texts, in his thirteenth hundred fifty and in his second he instances 
a long line of examples or facts taken from Scripture which show the 
infinite mercy of God. These direct quotations and allusions taken 
from various books of the Two Testaments prove to evidence that 
his catechumens had mastered the content of the whole Bible, in the 
second and third years of instruction. 


The Church did not place the Bible into the hands of catechumens. 
Yet some Jewish converts possessed copies of the Old Testament and 
from the third century onward both Jewish and pagan converts could 
use at home the whole Bible for private instruction and devotion. 
The custom to baptize adults remained even in regard to members 
of pious Christian families. Accordingly men and women who applied 
late in life for baptism who had never been heathen and were familiar 
with the chief articles of the Christian religion. Such catechumens 
could get access to the Scriptures which circulated among Christian 
communities, both before and during the catechumenate. For them 
the grade of instruction could be more elevated and the catechumenate 
could be shortened. 


V. PICTORIAL INSTRUCTION. — Signs and symbols proved to 
be a powerful means for imparting Christian doctrine to the catechumens. 
Pictures were used to serve, like the homilies of the Fathers, as manuals 
for catechetical instruction; they were symbolical readers in which 
both the illiterate and the educated could acquaint themselves with 
the teaching of the Christian religion. The paintings of the catacombs 
were of a symbolic character; they revealed to the initiated catechumen 
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and Christian another and deeper meaning than to the uninitiated 
looker-on. Pictures of animals, plants, mathematical figures were 
made to serve as expressions of spiritual things. Since the New Testament 
was the fulfilment, the Old Testament was to be interpreted in the 
light of the New and thus certain persons and events of the Old Testa- 
ment became types which prefigured New Testament persons and 
events. Thus Abraham is the type of faith, Isaac the type of purity, 
Jacob of patience, Joseph of chastity. Jesus Christ is typified by Isaac 
and Jacob, Moses and Aaron, Josue and especially David slaying 
Goliath. Yet in the catacombs only a limited number of mysteries 
are represented in the paintings; the crucifixion and Passion of our 
Lord are not indicated in the least. These mysteries were represented 
later in the mural paintings in the churches above the surface. 


VI. SCHOOLS. — The Apostles and their successors received from 
our Lord the command to spread the Christian religion by “teaching 
all nations” (Matth. 28, 19). Accordingly the Christian churches became 
schools, where the bishops and priests instructed their flock in Christian 
doctrine. These schools were public and ecclesiastical institutions and 
their attendance was the necessary preparation for all those who wished 
to become Christians. These schools are properly called Catechumenal 
Schools; they imparted only the intellectual and moral training to 
catechumens necessary for admission to baptism, and as such are 
identical with the catechumenate or course of instruction given to the 
candidates for baptism. The catechumenal schools differred from the 
Catechetical Schools in essential points. The latter were institutions 
whose aim was to teach general as well as religious culture; heathen 
as well as Christians were admitted to them and they were rivals of 
the secular schools. Besides they were not established within the church 
but in building outside the churches. The name CATECHETICAL 
SCHOOLS implies merely instruction and not instruction in religion. 
The most important of these schools was that established in Alexandria, 
all emprising in its character: combining a grades’ school, college and 
university. Origen, its president, taught all branches from grammar 
upwards to theology. The catechetical school in Antioch was in fact 
only a theological school which excluded general and profane education. 
The catechetical school in Caesarea followed strictly the model of 
Alexandria. Later schools were those of Edessa and Nisibis. These 
are all the catechetical schools known by name. Whether there were 
any others seems doubtful. Even in Rome, where the heretical Mo- 
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narchians had established a catechetical school, and in Carthage, where 
the great luminary St. Augustine had been bishop, we do not hear 
of catechetical schools. Evidently at these places as at all others, 
where bishops resided, the Church kept only catechumenal schools. 
This explains why in the fourth century Christian boys attended the 
pagan schools like St. Basilius, the two Gregory and Jerome. A third 
class of schools were private institutions conducted by such teachers 
in the Church as Justin the Martyr, Tatian and others.! 


II. Catechetical Instruction in the Orthodox Greek Church 


Difference of Greek and Oriental culture from Latin civilization 
as well as difference of Greek and Roman mentality placed their respec- 
tive stamp on the formation of Christendom with the result that despite 
unity in essential things differences were to arise in the expression 
of the dogmas, in the attitude towards speculative and practical problems 
of faith, in the development of the liturgy and canon law. Whilst 
Rome and the papacy became the leader in the development of ec- 
clesiastical language, liturgy, law, profane and sacred science among 
the nascent Germanic-Roman people in the West, a manifold expansion 
took root in the East on the soil of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor and Greece and within the civil and ec- 
clesiastical reigns of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem and Constan- 
tinople. Their autonomous Patriarchs founded national Churches 
which differ from each other in creed, liturgy and ecclesiastical polity. 
Yet despite these national peculiarities they are all at one with each 
other in regard to the mode of catechetical instruction. In all these 
Eastern Churches Christian doctrine is taught tc the people according 
te the manner of the primitive Church: orally, without books and 
without schools. Armema, the ELDEST DAUGHTER of the Christian 
Church, makes an exception to this rule during a short period of time. 

Of course the abolition of the catechumenate with its discipline of 
the secret and the introduction of infant baptism caused some changes 
in the primitive discipline of the Church: the catechetical instruction 
which formerly preceded baptism was relegated te the time after 
baptism, and was no longer reserved to the clergy. 


Modern times witnessed a few changes in the “immutable East’; 
we are not considering them, because they do not call in question the 


1 The works treating on the subject stress the creedal instruction and 
barely touch on the other features of the catechumenate. 
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fact that in the Eastern Churches catechetical instruction is still taught 
according to the oral and bookless manner of the primitive Church. 


In 529 A.D. emperor Justinian banished from his empire the last 
pagan philosophers and closed thereby the last pagan school. By 
the year 680A.D. the antagonism between the Greek and Latin 
Churches had grown to such an exteat that the Council of the Trullo 
dared to brand the customs of the Latin Church as unjustified inno- 
vations. Two centuries late:, in 861, the Latin Church was declared 
as heretical and in 1054 the schism of the Greek Church became a 
reality. In this state of antagonism we cannot expect to find agreement 
between the two churches in such a matter as mode of catechizing. 
Besides the excessive conservatism of the East did not leave room for 
innovations in that matter. 


CREED. — The Greeks differred from the Latms in the adoption 
of the symbol of faith. They made the Nicene Creed of 325 A. D. and 
the creed of the synod of Constantinople of 381 A. D. the basis of 
catechetical instruction. They are regarded as the inviolable and 
exclusive formulations of the Greek Church. The text of the Nicene 
Creed was woven into the vestments of the highest dignitaries of the 
Russian Church, an offspring of the Greek Church, in the translation 
into the Slavonic Church language and the recitation of that creed 
formed the most solemn act of divine service as also of the coronation 
of the Czars, when it was publicly recited in the presence of the people. 
Naturally every Greek Catholic knew the Nicene creed by heart. To 
facilitate memorizing small pictures were spread which would illustrate 
the meaniag of the text in the same way as the West produced pictorial 
representations of the Apostles’ Creed. 


The Creed was explained in church by the homilies of bishops and 
priests or deacons. Ever since the second century we find in the Greek 
Church priests and deacons who were specially appointed to explain 
the Creed; they were called “‘teachers’” or “‘catechists’’. In Constan- 
tinople ever since the fourth century four priests were appointed as 
permanent catechists, one was charged to explain the Gospels, a second 
to explain the Epistles, a third to explain the Psalter and a fourth 
to preach at the court assisted by twelve other priests. 

Greek continued to be the language of the homilies in church as in 
the time of the Fathers. The people listening to the sermons delivered 
in classical Greek received a better knowledge of Christian doctrine 
than the Germanic nations in the West listening to Latin homilies. 
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Yet the Greek theologians had not the benefit of the development 
of theology achieved by the great scholastic doctors of the West. Ac- 
cordingly there is much looseness of presenting certain aspects of Christian 
doctrine, where Western theologians have arrived at greatest precision. 
Nevertheless the sermons of the Greek theologians proved to be powerful 
means of catechetical instruction through the interpretation given by 
parents and sponsors to their respective children and godchildren; 
thus the grand sermons preached in the church were translated into 
the idiom of the home and adapted to the mental capacity of children 
and youths. However, the Church was forced to use the vulgar idiom 
also in teaching the rudiments of faith to young and old. Since the 
eleventh century the so-called Middle Greek, became the language 
of the uneducated Greek pecple, whilst the Hellenistic Greek continued 
to be the language of the Church’s liturgy. The conversion of the 
Slavic people in the ninth century necessitated the translation of the 
Greek liturgy into the Church Slavonic language and the instruction 
of Christian doctrine in various other languages. 

In the Byzantine empire the Church was zealous in preaching the 
word of God to her own children and to spread the Gospel among 
pagan nations. Preaching made a more powerful impression on the 
congregations of Greek Catholics than on those in the West. Witness 
of this fact are the theological discussions on the streets and in the market- 
places of Constantinople during the controversies on the person of 
Christ in the fourth and fifth centuries and on other theological topics 
in later centuries up to modern times. Thus Christian doctrine became 
a subject of conversation among all classes of people. When in later 
centuries the zeal of the Greek clergy abated, the priests were always 
supplied by the liturgies with ready-made sermon material for reading 
to the congregation in church. 

Parents and sponsors were also official catechists charged to teach 
Christian doctrine to their baptized wards. The Apostolic Constitutions 
written about 350 A. D. and accepted in the Greek Church as authori- 
tative ordain: ‘‘Christian parents teach your children the Word of 
God, instruct them in the Holy Scriptures from their very youth” 
(Book IV, chapt. 11). The priests, however, examined those children 
before promoting them to the reception of the sacraments of penance 
and holy communion. Parents and sponsors employed sometimes other 
laymen and laywomen to assist them in teaching Christian doctrine 
to their respective charges. Women were preferred as instructresses 
of girls and adult female converts. 
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ETHICS. — Instruction in the duties of Christian children and 
youths was continued in the Byzantine empire according to the system 
of the Greek Fathers, i.e. orally and without a book. Likewise the 
catechists received their training in conformity with the same system. 
However, a new formulation of virtues was introduced by the writings of 
pseudo-Denis the Areopagite. 

The classification of the virtues did not pay attention to the various 
degrees of Christian perfection which were obtained by their practice. 
The distinction of the Three Ways of perfection by pseudo-Denis 
naturally led to a re-groupment of virtues; virtues which are necessary 
for beginners lose their importance on ascending to higher perfection. 
Thus arose the scalar or “ladder” system of classification of virtues 
practised on the various stages of ascetical and mystical life. 

John Climacus (died about 650 A. D.) describes thirty steps of moral 
ascension corresponding to the thirty years of Our Lord’s life. He 
adopts the classification of eight capital vices of Nilus and Cassian 
adding warnings against ambition and pride together with exhortations 
to the practice of humility, prudence, fortitude and tranquillity. The 
last and highest step consists in love of God coupled with faith and 
hope. In the eight-vices enumeration sadness is replaced by bad 
language. In the description of the twenty-sixth stage of ascetical life 
Climacus mentions two moral alphabets, i.e. lists of virtues whose 
names begin with the letters of the Greek alphabet in running order. 
The alphabet for beginners starts out with obedience, fasting, penance, 
tears and the alphabet for advanced ascetics begins with purity of 
heart and charity. 

Daniel of Raithu, a disciple of John Climacus, follows his master 
in classifying the principal vices. The anonymous Greek monk who 
wrote the book called WORDS OF THE ANCIENT FATHERS in 
the eighth century, reduced the eight-members classification of vice to 
a six-member list by omitting sadness and immorality. Maximus 
Confessor (died in 662) lists only four principal vices contravening 
the four cardinal virtues: prudence-foolishness, justice-injustice, forti- 
tude-cowardice and temperance-intemperance, yet the basis of all 
virtues is love of God and the basis of all vices is self-love. 

St. John Damascenus (died about 750 A.D.) wrote a book on virtues 
and vices which gives the most detailed classification of those moral 
habits. From the four cardinal virtue branch off two series of parallel 
virtues. The first series called psychic virtues begins with faith, hope, 
charity followed by spirit of prayer, humility, mildness, longanimity, 
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goodness, affability, and several others. The second series called somatic 
virtues is formed by chastity, fasting, watches, sobriety, standing 
posture, genuflexions, use of one tunic, foregoing the luxury of bathing, 
use of only dried food, abstaining from wine, sleeping on the floor, 
poverty, solitude, silence and the like. Contrary to the virtues are 
two series of vices. The first series called also psychic is formed by 
distraction, sloth, ignorance (mother of irreligion, heresy and blasphemy), 
fury, anger, inhumanity, detraction, rash judgment, depression, fear, 
envy, conceit, lying, selfishness and avarice, root of all evils. The 
second series of somatic vices consists of gluttony, fornication, drunken- 
ness, adultery, incest, theft, profanation of churches, robbery, murder, 
vaticination, incantation, effeminacy, fondness of finery, hatred, 
jealousy, gambling and some more. Yet all these vices originate from 
the three chief vices: incontinence, ambition and covetousness. 

St. John Damascene lays down also a second classification of virtues 
and vices based on the three faculties of the soul: intellect, anger and 
desire. Chief vices of the intellect are: irreligion, heresy, foolishness, 
blasphemy contrasting the chief virtues: belief in God, belief in the 
church’s doctrines, reading of Scripture and prayerfulness. Chief 
vices of anger are: cruelty, hatred, unmercifulness opposed by the 
chief virtues: humaneness, kindness and affability. Chief vices begot 
of desire are: gluttony, immorality, avarice, and ambition which are 
remedied by the virtues: fasting, continence, almsgiving and voluntary 
poverty. In conclusion he enumerates the classification of the eight 
vices of Evagrius placing gluttony and immorality at first place. This 
classification of the eight chief vices is repeated by St. John Damascene 
and explained in a short tract more in detail. Finally in his exposition 
of orthodox faith St. John Damascene gives another classification of 
vices according to psychological aspects. 

Photius (died about 897 A. D.) adopts also the classification of eight 
vices. Finally the Greek poet Eugenius of Palermo (XIIth century) 
classifies the vices into the seven chief vices: avarice, gluttony, loquacity, 
envy, mockery, calumny and anger; and the chief virtues into the four: 
chastity, love, contemplation and modesty. 

Meanwhile the mystics had expanded the scalar theory to society 
and developed a gradation of states of life. The individual Christian 
may not only rise interiorly to ever higher stages of purgation of soul 
but he may also rise exteriorly from a lower state of life to a higher 
one. Originally three states of life were distinguished: laical life, the 
lowest, monastic and contemplative life, the highest. Later a gradation 
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of four states of life was developed: married, clerical, monastic and 
eremitical. Theodore Studita (died 826 A. D.) introduced a division in 
the monastic state of life: lower monks who attend to the external 
affairs of the monastery and higher monks who devote themselves 
to contemplation. Niketas Choniates (about 1210 A.D.) developed 
the three degrees of practice of virtue: civil, purgative, contemplative; 
into a practice of six degrees: physical, ethical, political, purgative, 
theoretic and theurgic. A manual of moral instruction for a special 
class is the MIRROR of PRINCES written by Theophylact, archbishop 
of Achrida (died about 1100 A. D.). 

Thus the catechists of the Byzantine empire were supplied with 
suitable handbooks for instruction of children entrusted to their care. 
Yet no such book was written to be placed into the hands of the children. 


CATECHISM. — In 1549 the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
defined catechism as ‘‘shorte instruction to be learned of every child 
before he be brought to be confirmed’’. Such a book was unknown 
to the Eastern Church and the Latin Church of the Middle Ages. As 
a matter of fact catechetical instruction was taught in all these churches 
orally and without the aid of a book. The catechisms written were 
only intended to serve as manual of instruction to teachers and parents 
or their substituting sponsors. 

It is not quite true what Adrian Fortescue writes, that “the Greeks 
did not feel the need of tabulation of their articles of faith’’* they ta- 
bulated well those articles in the various symbols of the councils of 
Nicea (325), Constantinople (381), Ephesus (431), Chalcedon (451), 
Constantinople (553, 680, 869) and Nicea (787). On the other hand it is 
true that the Greeks did not ‘‘arrange the articles of faith into a clear 
and consistent system that has been the characteristic of the western 
mind”. The reason for this lack of systematization is to be found 
in the fact that they did not apply, like the western theologians Aristotle’s 
metaphysics to the development of theology. 

The treatise of St. John Damascene on the Orthodox Faith (died 
749 A.D.) was the great store-house of Eastern theologians; it oc- 
cupied among them the same place as later Peter Lombard or Thomas 
Aquinas among the medieval Scholastics. Besides his great dogmatical 
work he wrote also a short explanation of the Creed and a treatise 
on virtues and vices which we sketched above. A contemporary of 
John Damascene called Anastasius Sinaita (died some time after 


2 The orthodox Eastern Church, 3. edit., London, 1929, p. Ito. 
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700 A.D.) left a short explanation of the Creed. Theodore Studita 
(died in 826 A.D.) is the author of a short exposition of the Creed 
and of more than 300 catechetical homilies. Photius (died about 891 
A.D.) wrote a confession of faith to draw the Bulgars over to the 
Greek Church. George of Cyprus, Patriarch of Constantinople (died 
in 1290 A. D.) edited a confession of faith and an explanation of the 
creed. Gennadius II, Patriarch of Constantinopel, wrote in 1453 a 
confession of faith for the first Sultan of Constantinople. Yet it was 
only hundred eight years later that the Orthodox Church found it 
necessary to issue an authoritative exposition of the tenets of the 
Eastern Christians. This was done in 1643 by the Council of Jassy 
when it published the: Orthodox Confession of Faith of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of the East.* 


The Greek theologians in the course of time published a number 


of apologetical works in defense of their faith against heathens, heretics 
and Roman Catholics.‘ 


The reasons why the Greeks did not issue a catechism before the 
year 1723 are well stated by John Mason Neale. ‘‘One of the most 
striking differences’, he writes, “between the theology of the two 
churches is the paucity, I might rather say, non-existence of the prac- 


tical and devotional (and we add ‘‘catechetical’”’) works in the Greek 
church which are the glory of the Latin communion. I mean such 
treatises as the imitation of Christ, the Spiritual Combat, Bonaventure’s 


8 Schaff, Philip. The Creeds of Christendom, vol. II, 5th. edit., New York 
1890, publishes the text of the Nicene-Constantinople Symbol of 381 in 
Greek, Latin and English (pp. 57—60) and that of Chalcedon of 451 in 
Greek, Latin and English (pp. 62—63), that of Constantinople of 680 in 
Greek and Latin (pag. 72) and that of the Council of Jassy of 1643 in Greek 
and Latin (pp. 275—-400). The confession of Gennadius II. is summarized 
in Schaff, vol. I, 5th edit., New York 1887, pp. 46—50. 

* The works of the Byzantine theologians are printed in Migne, Pa- 
trologia Graeca, Paris 1857—-1866. Descriptions of the theological literature 
of the Byzantine empire are given by K. Dietrich in: Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, III, pp. 113—124 and in German in his work published at 
Leipsic in 1902 and again in 1909. A more exstensive account is found 
in Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, 2nd edit., Munich 
1897, pp. 37—216. Still very valuable is Joh. Albert Fabricius, Biblio- 
theca Graeca, 4th edit. in 12 vols., Hamburg and Leipsic 1790—1838 who 
describes the Greek literature from Homer till up to his time. Cardinal 
Hergenroether, Photius: Leben und Werke, 3 vols., Ratisbon 1867—1869 
treats the dogmatical literature of the Byzantine empire. Fortescue, A., 
The Orthodox Eastern Church, new edit. London 1929 has little about 
theological literature and nothing about catechetical literature. — Bibliog- 
raphies of all Greek works, sacred and profane, printed since 1476, 
are published by Hoffmann. —* hisches Lexikon. 2nd. edit. 3 vols., 
Leipsic 1838—1845 and by Emi grand, Bibliographie Hellénique, 
10 vols., Paris 1885—1918. 
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Life of Christ. There is perhaps a double reason for this wantin the 
Eastern Church. The first is that the Troparia and Stichoi of the 
Office Book are much better adapted for private devotion than any 
similar composition in the West. This explanation has been suggested 
to me by Russians themselves but I cannot think it the principal cause 
of the peculiarity. It seems to me, that the IMMUTABLE Eastern 
Church is herein strictly following the steps of her primitive Mother. 
We may rejoice in the development which has furnished us with so 
many works of private devotion and meditation but a development 
quite unknown to the first ages, we must confess it to be. The system 
of individualizing Christians in their private life has never yet been 
introduced in the East, and the advantages and disadvantages of 
the primeval system still remain there’,5 and remain in all Eastern 
Churches. 

Yet a catechism in the Greek languages has been printed in the 
West as early as the year 1516. In 1722 the noted bibliographer Michael 
Maittaire listed the following title: Didaskalia christianike pros ten 
taxin kat synedoian tes anatolikes ekklesias, printed in Rome by the 
printer Bartholomew Zanetti. This book is not found at present in 
any library of Rome nor of America. There is, however, no reason 
to deny the existence of the edition, because Maittaire was a very 
reliable bibliographer. So much is certain that the book printed in 
1516 by Zanetti is the first catechism of the Greek church issued at 
a time, when the Latin Church had nothing like it to offer. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LANGUAGES. — Uniformity of speech was 
always absent in Greece from the time of Homer to modern times. 
There was always a difference between the literary language and the 
vulgar tongue. The Apostles and their successors preached the Gospel 
in the common and vulgar Greek called Hellenistic. This dialect had 
slightly changed, when the liturgies were written down in the sixth 
and seventh centuries and thus was created the present Greek ac- 
clesiastical language. When later in the tenth century the modern 
Greek idiom, the Neo-Hellenic language, was developed, the text of 
the Bible and liturgy was retained unaltered up to our times. 


5 General Introduction to a history of the Holy Eastern Church, vol. I, 
London 1850, pp. 1182—1183. 

® Annales Typographici, vol. 11, Hagae Comitum, 1722, pag. 282. — 
Zanetti had been born between 1486 and 1487, worked in 1514 in Florence 
as journeyman, then as master printer in 1516 in Rome and Florence, 
in 1520 in Fontebuona, in 1535—1541 in Florence and Venice. Since 
he was a poor man, someone else who was interested in the Greek Church 
financed his edition of the catechism. 


7 Franciscan Studies 
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Yet even at a time when the language of the Church was also the 
common language of the people, much interpreting was required to 
convey the church’s message to the minds of certain classes of society. 
In Greece as well as in the America of to-day the speech of the children 
at home and the man in the street differ from the dignified language 
of the preacher in the pulpit. It happened about the year 390 A. D., 
when St. John Chrysostom was preaching in the cathedral of Antioch, 
a woman stopped him saying that she does not understand his 
sermon. Thereupon the Saint continued his sermon preaching in the 
vulgar language. In the same way the children and uneducated 
people had to be instructed in a language which somewhat differed 
from the language used in the church’s services. This interpretation 
became the more necessary, the more the vulgar Greek drifted away 
from the stereotyped language of the liturgy. Although the modern 
Greek language is in many ways different from the church language, 
a man who is well versed in Neo-Hellenic may, to a great extent, 
understand the ecclesiastical Greek used in the Church without 
any difficulty. This explains why the Greek-speaking people did not 
favor the introduction of the translation of the Bible into modern 
Greek; it was only in modern times that the Bible in Neo-Hellenic 
is used in the church services. 

The interpretation became a necessity for a whole nation, when in 
the ninth century the Slavs were converted. The missionaries Cyrillus 
and Methodius translated parts of the Bible and the Greek liturgy 
into the Old Slavonic the common language of those people. In the 
course of time, however, this mode of speech became a dead language 
and the Slavs speak now various dialects: Russian, Bulgarian, Croatian, 
Servian, Slovak and Slovenian but retain the old Church language 
in Dalmatia, the Balkans, Russia and the Ruthenian Uniates of Hungary. 
The Rumanians who are no Slavs used the Church Slavonic language 
in church up to the seventeenth century. 

Educated Slavs speaking their national language are able to under- 
stand to a certain extent their dead Church language, yet in regard 
to children and adults with mediocre education translation into the 
civil language is absolutely necessary. 

The Church Slavonic language became also the literary language 
of Croatia until the 16th century, of Russia until 1700, and of Bulgaria, 
Servia and Rumania until the early part of the 19th century. The 
literature in Church Slavonic is with few exceptions ecclesiastical in 
character. Translation of the whole Bible into this language was only 
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finished in the 15th century. Translations from Greek form a con- 
siderable stock of this literature; some Greek works are only preserved 
in Church Slavonic translations. In general this literature presents 
the trends and traits of Byzantine and post-Byzantine literary pro- 
duction. Accordingly the example of the Mother Church was followed 
in regard to catechetical instruction: Christian doctrine was taught 
orally and without a catechism.? 


BIBLE STUDY. — With the decline of the catechumenate in the 
fifth century the discipline of the secret relaxed and the Scriptures 
were made accessible to the children and adults in general. Thus the 
Bible became a sort of textbook and catechism for private instruction 
of young and old, and at the same time a book of prayer and meditation 
for all. The Scriptures which had been a source-book for catechists 
became now a manual for catechumens. 


This development was in accordance to the educational system of 
ancient Greece. The sons of the citizens of Athens were placed into 
the school at the age of six. Yet no sooner had they learnt to read and 
write than the poets had to be studied by heart, first of all Homer, 
then Hesiod, Theognis, Phocylides. Xenophon relates that a boy could 
say by heart the whole Iliad and Odyssey. Mythology and ethics were 
taught incidentally by the explanation of the text. At the age of sixteen 
the boy was supposed to have mastered all those poets and thereby 
studied his religious beliefs and moral principles. The Jewish boy was 
treated to the same system of education. The Psalms and Book of 
Genesis were his first reader and catechism. 


7 The history of the Church Slavonic literature is amply treated 
together with the history of the various national histories of literature 
in the following works: Schafarik (or Safaric), Geschichte der slavischen 
Sprache und Literatur nach allen Mundarten. Ofen 1826, 2nd edit. Prague 
1869 and Geschichte der suedslawischen Literatur. 3 vols., Prague 1864—1865; 
Mickiewicz, Les Slaves. 5 vols., Paris 1849; Pypin-Spasovich, Geschichte 
der slavischen Literatur. 2 vols., Leipsic 1880—1884; Krek, Einleitung in 
die slawische Literaturgeschichte. 2nd edit. Graz 1887; Karasek, Slawtsche 
Litevaturgeschichte. 2 vols., Leipsic 1906; Machal, Slovanske literatury, 
2 vols., Praze 1922; Murko, Geschichte der aelieren suedslawischen Littera- 
turen, Leipsic 1908; Stanoyewich, Early Jugoslav Literature, New York 
1922. — Lists of editions of Church Slavonic books printed from 1491 
to 1652 in: Karataev, Opisanie slavjano-russkich knig. St. Petersburg 
1883 and printed from 1491 to 1730 in: Karataev, Rospis slavjanskich 
knig, St. Petersburg 1861, printed from 1491 to 1864 in Undolskij in: 
Ocerk slavjano-russkoj bibliografij. Moscow 1871. — Rob. J. Kerner. 
Slavic Europe: a selected bibliography in the western languages comprising 
history, language and literature. Cambridge, Mass. 1918 (Harvard Bibliog- 
raphies I.). 


q 
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The Fathers of the Church recommended the reading of the Bible 
to the laity even during the time of the catechumenate. The author 
of the Apostolic Didaskalia (written between 250 and 300A. D.) ad- 
monishes the Christians to read no other book than the Bible, because 
Scripture contains every kind of literature. “Stay at home’’, he writes, 
“and read in the Law and in the Book of the Kings and in the Prophets 
and in the Gospel (which is) the fulness od these things. Keep far 
away from all the books of the heathen.” In general the Bible, at 
least parts of it, was widely spread in cities. The homilies of the Fathers 
presuppose an astonishingly great familiarity with the Bible; they 
are full of Biblical quotations and allusions and the preachers evidently 
expected that their audience understood them. St. John Chrysostom 
who preached from 386 till 407 told his hearers repeatedly in his homilies 
that they should read at home the particular portions of the Scriptures 
which he would explain in church; he does not allow an exception for 
the poor who excuse themselves with not possessing a copy, evidently 
presupposing that the poor could easily loan a copy. This is the more 
remarkable, since circulation of the Bible in those days encountered 
the greatest difficulties. Yet the transcripts of the Scriptures found 
their way even into the deserts. The hermits living there in seclusion 
evinced an astonishing familiarity with the Bible. 

Thus the Scriptures were a regular text-book for the adults in the 
Greek homes. At the same time they also used as a text-book for 
teaching the children. The Apostolic Constitutions (written between 
300 and 350) admonish the parents: “Teach your sons the Word of 
God, instruct them in Holy Writ: communicate to them EVERY 
book”’ (Book IV, chap. XI). St. John Chrysostom shortly after urges 
parents to do the same. ‘‘Teach your children”, he writes, “from their 
very youth to read the Bible. Do not believe that only monks need 
instruction in the Bible. There is rather a greater need for boys who 
enter the world, just like a ship needs more a pilot on the high sea 
than anchored in the harbor’’ (In Epist ad Ephes. c. VI, homil. 21, n. 2). 

We know that these injunctions were carried out. As in the pagan 
school the boy had to study by heart the text of the poets, so in the 
Christian home the boy was put to memorizing parts of the Bible. 
Origen (born 184—185 of Christian parents) was assigned by his father 
to learn by heart certain portions of the Scriptures every day and his 
father would examine him about this study. St. Athanasius (born in 
295 A. D.) likewise had to memorize parts of the Bible as a boy. St. 
Macrina (died in 379 or 380) was tutored by her mother who kept 
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her away from reading the Greek pagan poets and charged her to study 
by heart certain parts of the Bible, foremost the Psalms and the books 
Salomon. When she grew up, she would carry always a copy of the 
Psalter with her. 


In this way we find later many preachers noted for their readiness 
for extemporaneous speaking and usually the remark is added that 
it was because they knew the Scriptures by heart. And it was in the 
same way that the people became accustomed to use in speech Biblical 
phraseology and thereby exerted an influence on the formation of 
colloquial Greek as well as on literary works like romances. As the 
Greek boy through his study of the poets acquired a knowledge of 
mythology, ethics, history, so the Christian boy by memorizing the 
Bible became familiar with Christian doctrine and the principles of 
Christian morality: the Scripture study turned out to be the study 
of Christian doctrine. The Greek children made their Bible studies 
from the Greek Bible and the Slav children from the Church Slavonic 
translation. 


LITURGY. — In general liturgy means the complex of public prayers 
and ceremonies of the Church as opposed to private devotions. It 
consists of prayers and ceremonies at Mass, administration of the sacra- 
ments and canonical Hours. For celebration of Mass the Greeks 
use two eucharistic liturgies; the divine Office has eight hours and 
the administration of the sacraments and sacramentals is exercised 
with recitation of special ritual prayers. The Greek or so-called By- 
zantine liturgy was formed in the fourth century. Before that time 
the liturgical prayers, sermons, hymns and collects were not written 
down nor read from a book, because nothing was permanently estab- 
lished. No other books were used except the Bible, from which lessons 
were read and psalms sung. St. Basil (d. 379) arranged the liturgy 
of the Mass of the Byzantine Rite which was reformed by St. John 
Chrysostom (d. 407). The Divine Office for the whole year has been 
arranged by St.Sabas (d.532) and St. John Damascene (d. 749). 
The liturgy is used in Greek in Constantinople, Macedonia and Greece, 
in its translation into Church Slavonic in Russia, the Balkans, Bulgaria 
and Hungary, in translation into the Rumanian language by the church 
of that country and in Arabic in parts of Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 


The Greek Church has no collections of liturgical prayers in convenient 
small books like our Missal, Breviary and Ritual; it uses rather a number 
of loosely arranged books which form in their totality a veritable 
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library. There are eighteen books in general use for the Mass only. 
The total number of liturgical books is raised to sixty-four by dupli- 
cation and sub-division. ® 


Liturgy has always exerted a greater influence on the people of the 
East than those of the West. Father John La Farge, S. J. writes: 
“Liturgical life enters more intimately into the life of the Eastern than 
it does into the life of his equally religious-minded Western brother. 
Even where secular influences prevail as in a great metropolis, the liturgy 
plays a large part in helping the Orthodox to maintain their religion 
against the corrosive paganism around them. The richness of the 
Byzantine liturgy and its material requirements offer little temptation 
to go “outside” in search of devotional effects’.® And hundred years 
ago Neale stresses the same fact stating that: “pious Russians of the 
middle classes (who can read) feel a repugnance to use any devotions 
but those of the Church’’.!® 


The hold of the liturgy on the Eastern people is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that demand for printed copies of their service books was 
first found among the laity and not, like in the West, among the clergy. 


About the year 1488 the German printer Schwaypolt Fiol, settled 
in Cracow, began to issue from his press four liturgical books in Church 
Slavonic and with cyrillic type in this order, first Triod Postnaya 
(services for Lent), Triod Tsvitnaya (services for Eastertide), Oktoikh 
(hymns in eight tones) and Chasoslow (breviary). These four editions 
were finished, when on November 1491, the printer was indicted by 
the episcopal court of Cracow, imprisoned and finally released on 
June 8, 1492, after he had declared that he renounces heresy of every 
kind. His crime consisted in the simple fact that by printing the 
service-books for the Schismatics he was considered as favoring heresy. 


pp. 312—320, IX, pp. 303, 310, XIII, pp. 69—70, 82—83; Fortescue, 
Orthodox Eastern Church, London 1937; Attwater, Christian Churches of 
the East. Milwaukee, 1948, vol. 1, pp. 40—58. The most exhaustive de- 
scription of liturgical books is in: Neale, General introduction, 1850, pp. 828— 
894. — English translations of the liturgy in Neale, General Introduction, 
pp. 894—1048; Littledale, Liturgies of St. Mark, James, Clement, Chry- 
sostom and Basil, 2nd edit. London 1869: Hammond, Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, Oxford 1879, Swainson, Greek Liturgies, London 1884; 
Brightman, Eastern Liturgies, London 1896; de Meester. Divine Liturgy 
of John Chrysostom, Greek and English. London, 1926; Sembratovich, 
Divine Liturgy of John Chrysostom translated from the Slavonic. Detroit 
1932; Thompson, Orthodox Liturgy translated from Slavonic, London 1939. 

® In: Eastern Branches of the Catholic Church: six studies on the Oriental 
Rites. New York 1938, pp. 63—64. 

10 General Introduction, p. 1183. 
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Of course the inquisition confiscated all the books and types and des- 
troyed them; only a few copies were saved. Fiol emigrated to Hungary, 
where he died in 1525; he never resumed printing there. These editions 
of liturgical books were intended for the White Russians, and must 


have been financed by one or more rich members of the Greek Orthodox 
Church.4 


Orthodox printers resumed the work of the unfortunate Catholic 
Fiol and issued from their presses in quick succession, financially 
assisted by their rulers, editions of the Oktoikh, Psalter and Trebnyk 
in Cetinj in the years 1493 till 1495 for the Servians, the Gospels in 
1512 for the Rumanians, the Sluzhebnyk or Missal in Venice in 1519 
for the use of the Yugoslavs. In 1589 the first edition of the liturgy 
was printed in Moscow for the use of the Great Russians.” 


Thus the liturgy was made accessible to the reading public and to- 
gether with the homilies in church and the translation of the Bible 


in the homes became the great educator of the catechists in church 
and homes. 


PRAYER AND HYMNS. — In accordance to the usage of the 
catechumenate the children were taught to say the Nicene creed and 
the Our Father as daily prayers. Besides these there are to be memorized 
the ‘“Ten Commandments, the Hail Mary, morning and evening prayers, 
prayers before and after meals, prayers before and after learning, 
the hymn to the Holy Ghost and the hymn in praise of the Blessed 
Virgin. Being in the Church Slavonic language these prayers present 
difficulties which the English prayers do not to English children”’.%* 
And in 1850 Neale writes: ““The Russian Church was teaching up to 
our days the children in Slavonic to read the prayers and the catechism 
but taught Bible History in Russian.”* “The sacred songs’, Staneye- 


11 Golowatzkij, Jakov Fiodorowitsch, Sweipolt Fiol und seine kyrillische 
Buchdruckereit in Krakau vom Jahre 1491, eine bibliographisch-historische 
Untersuchung in: Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akademie, vol. 83, Vienna 1876, 
PP. 425—448. 

12 Safarik, Paul Jos., Geschichte der suedslawischen Literatur, vol. III, 
Part 1, Prague 1865, pp. 123—125, 249—273; Jagic, V., Der erste Cetinjer 
Kirchendruck vom Jahre 1494, eine bibliographisch-lexikalische Studie in: 
Druckschrifien der kais. Akademie, vol. 43. Vienna 1894, pp. I—8o0 and 
reprinted in 1894. — The Catalogue of the printed books of the British 
Museum lists s.v. Liturgies 347 editions of books of the Greek Rites 
up to 1899 on coll. 9—47. 

13 Romanoff, H.C., Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco- 
Russian Church. London 1869, pp. 116—117. 

14 Neale, General Introduction, p. 826. 
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wich remarks,!5 ‘‘ministered far more copiously to the purposes of 
devotion and edification than architecture, painting and sculpture. 
Employing word and tone, they spoke more directly to the mind than 
plastic arts and gave more adequate expression to the thought and 
emotion. Of the various species of sacred poetry of the Slavs the earliest 
and most important was the church hymn, a vast mass of texts and 
melody to be found in the Mineya, Oktoikh and other liturgical books 
of the Greek Church.” 


PICTORIAL INSTRUCTION. — Art, the Book of the UNLET- 
TERED, proved the same powerful means of catechetical instruction 
as in the West. Excepting sculpture, both architecture and painting 
wrote the articles of Christian doctrine in symbolic language on the 
walls and in the windows of the churches. Quite early ‘‘the people 
had their furniture in the homes decorated with Biblical symbols; 
lamps showed Noe’s Ark or Jonas’ whale, Jesus with His disciples 
in a ship or Jesus treading upon the lion and adder, the serpent and 
dragon (according to Psalm go). Rich people wore sumptuous garments 
embroidered with representations of Biblical scenes. The preachers 
complain that these people wear the miracles of Christ on their coats 
instead of taking them to their heart. Thus the Bible ruled the home 
and daily life.’ The Greek Church developed the typological inter- 
pretation of the Bible like the West and produced a pictorial manual 
for teaching Bible history which corresponds to the famous Biblia 
Pauperum of the West.?? 


SCHOOLS. — Apart from theological schools other educational 
institutions did not teach Christian doctrine to any great extent. Up 
to the year 1723 the catechism was unknown and Christian doctrine 
was taught orally in connection with the liturgy and Bible history. 
The schools in the Byzantine empire like the schools ia the West taught 
all kinds of secular wisdom but no Christian doctrine. Instruction in 
religion was relegated to the catechumenal schools in the same way 
as it was done in the West during the Middle Ages. Later during the 
five centuries of Turkish dominion all schools practically disappeared 


18 Early Jugoslav Literature, New York 1922, pp. 15—17. On hymnody 
in general see Tillyard, Byzantine Music and Hymnography, London 1930 
and Attwater, D., Christian Churches of the East I, p. 46. 

16 Dobschuetz, Influence of the Bible on civilisation. New York 1914, p. 37. 

17 Die Armenbibel des Serai (Biblia Pauperum), herausgegeben und 
erklart von Adolf Deismann und Hans Wegener. Berlin u. Leipzig 1934. 
8vo. pp. 48, with 41 plates. 
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and oral instruction without books became a necessity. Even as late 
as 1879 63 percent of the male and gi percent of the female population 
of Greece could neither read nor write. The few children who learnt 
to read were given as primer the copies of Chasoslow. As in the West 
children learnt to write and read from copies of the Office of the Blessed 
Lady, so the children in the East used for the same purpose the copies 
of the Greek breviary. 

Thus for more than thousand years catechetical instruction in the 
Greek Church was taught orally and without the aid of books. 


(To be continued) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O. Cap. 
St. Augustine Monastery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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QUINTI SEPTIMI FLORENTIS TERTULLIANI Ofera: Pars I, 
Opera catholica adversus Marcionem (Corpus Christianorum, Series 
Latina, I, 1) Turnhout, 1953; XXVI + 75. pp. 


In the December issue, 1953, of the Franciscan Studies (vol. 13, n. 4, 
p- 130—131) we introduced our readers to the Corpus Christianorum. 
Presently before us is the first fascicle of the first volume. Besides 
a general introduction to the works of Tertullian, it contains an 
edition of Ad Martyras by E. DEKKERS, O.S.B. and of Ad Nationes 
libri duo by J. G. Ph. BORLEFFS. 

What surprises us in the scholarly bibliography of the Introduction, 
pp. X—XXV, is that the works of Tertullian are not always listed in the 
same order, and that these enumerations are still different from the order 
adopted in the Clavis Patrum and the order in which Tertullian’s writings 
seemingly will be published. 

As to the edition of the two works, we rather prefer the system of publish- 
ing adopted by Dekkers. It results in a clear, readable text, which will 
be easy to quote. The Ad Nationes, admittedly, poses very particular editing 
problems. But the vast majority of the scholars, for whom this edition is 
intended, will hardly be much interested in such matters as where in the 
manuscript a new line starts; which words or letters in the codex are readable 
with the unaided eye and which, only under ultraviolet light; and which 
letters are blurred by spots. The various typographical devices invented 
by Borleffs to indicate these items make for unpleasant reading. And to 
quote this edition will be quite a task. Ours is certainly the preference 
that the Corpus be published according to the conservative rules of Dekkers 
rather than in the hypercritical fashion of his colleague. Since Dom Dekkers 
is the General Manager of the Corpus, could he not arrange that the col- 
laborators follow his very acceptable method ? 

No doubt it was decided to start the monumental edition of the Latin 
Fathers with a fascicle rather than with a complete volume, so that the 
Management could observe the reactions of reviewers and possibly derive 
benefit for the remaining works. Still it might be remarked here in behalf 
of librarians that surely they at least would appreciate the editing of complete 
volumes. 

The Corpus Christianorum might well serve as a fitting marker for the 
enormous progress made in patristic studies during the first half of this 


century. May it be the sources of still greater achievements in the decades 
ahead. 


ELIGIUS M. BUYTAERT, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 
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San Aurelio AGUSTIN, La Inmortalitad del Alma (Publicaciones del 
Instituto de Filosofia, Seccion Textos, II), Ciudad Eva Peron: Insti- 
tuto de Filosofia, 1953. Pp. 87. 


This booklet first gives a short Introduction (pp. 9—11) stressing the 
Platonic character of the De immortalitate animae of Saint Augustine. 
Thereupon follows the Latin text with a Spanish translation. The Intro- 
duction is written by Msgr O.N. Derisi, the Latin text is a reproduction 
of the Maurist edition, and the Spanish is done by José Bezic. 

The booklet is intended for use in Seminars. Hence, one may regret 
that the Introduction is so short, and that footnotes are entirely lacking. 


ELIGIUS M. BUYTAERT, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 


Liber de sex principiis Gilberto Porretae ascriptus, ad fidem manuscrip- 
torum edidit Albanus HEYSSE O. F. M., recognovit Damianus VAN 
DEN EYNDE O. F. M., Editio secunda (Opuscula et Textus historiam 
Ecclesiae eiusque vitam atque doctrinam illustrantia — Series Schola- 
stica, edita curantibus J. Koch et Fr. Pelster S. J., fasc. VII), Miinster- 
Westfalen: Verlag Aschendorf, (1953); 36 pp. 


Fr. A. Heysse, the driving power behind the edition of the Summa Ha- 
lesiana vol. I—III, and the original editor of the De sex principiis, died 
in 1952. The second and timely edition of the latter work is now presented 
by Fr. Damian Van den Eynde, a scholar well known to the readers of the 
Franciscan Studies and the Franciscan Institute Publications. Fr. Van den 
Eynde rewrote the Introduction, pp. 3—6, and checked the entire text 
of the small work, pp. 8—36. 

The Introduction describes the life of Gilbert Porreta (this is the correct 
orthography according to the editor), discusses the authenticity of the 
work, its contents and nature, its influence and former editions; it enumerates 
the manuscripts on which this new edition is based and gives a bibliography 
on the life of Gilbert and the De sex principiis. 

These few introductory pages give us an unusually large amount of 
information. Some reserves, however, are in order as to the statements 
bearing on the inauthenticity of the work. But first we believe, together 
with Heysse and Van den Eynde, and against G. Lacombe in New Scho- 
lasticism IV (1930) 60—61, that the work is most likely not written by 
Gilbert. Our argument would be the references to a Latin version of Aristotle, 
inexistent as yet during the lifetime of Gilbert. But Van den Eynde also 
invokes the non-existence of manuscripts of the De sex principiis dating 
from the Twelfth Century, and the absence of quotations from the work 
during the same Century; and in his discussion he mentions that the last 
chapter could be a later addition. In these three points we do not follow 
the editor. 

1. As to the non-existence of manuscripts from before 1200, it can be 
argued contrariwise: we know with certainty that Burgundio translated 
the De orthodoxa fide of Damascene sometime between 1150 and 1158; 
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this work was still more popular and more important then the De sex prin- 
cipiis; however, from the manuscripts still in existence most likely only 
the Vatic. lat. 313 is from the Twelfth Century. Furthermore, the Catalogo 
dei codici manoscritti esistenti nella biblioteca di Sant’ Antonio di Padova 
by L. M. Minciotti (Padua 1842) lists one manuscript of the Twelfth Century 
containing the De sex principiis (ms. 401, pp. 106—107 of the Catalogo). 
The catalogue may contain a mistake; but still that ought to be proven. 

2. As to the absence of quotations during the same period, it should 
be remembered that the work is small and lacks originality (Van den Eynde 5); 
consequently, it might have taken some time before a writer found it worthy 
of quotation (and copying; see the preceding point). 

3- As to chapter 8 being a later addition, it can be counterargued 
that all the manuscripts seem to have it. The main argument, moreover, 
of Heysse-Van den Eynde in favor of their hypothesis is none too strong. 
The final phrase of chapter 7, “‘Hec quidem de principiis dicta sufficiant, .. .’’, 
has still a good meaning, even if chapter 8 belonged to the work from the 
beginning. The author surely realized that the body of his work was con- 
stituted of chapters 2—7, the six chapters dealing with the last six predic- 
aments. As a fitting conclusion, therefore, he added another chapter not 
directly bearing on the topic, as he similarly proceeded in chapter 1 in- 
troducing the main subject of discussion. Construed in this way, the final 
phrase of chapter 7 concludes chapters 2—-7 and not 1—7 or the entire 
work. Furthermore, parallel formulas are repeated so frequently in this 
little work (num. 2, 3, 4, 5, 11, 16, 30 of the edition) that they hardly seem 
to mean much. Finally, Saint Albert the Great and Walter Burleigh, likewise, 
understood that the phrase concludes merely chapters 2—7. This is especially 
clear in Burleigh, who divides the work into three parts: I (chapter 1), 
II (chapter 2—7), and III (chapter 8); the second part corresponds to the 
title of the book. In other words, if the last chapter is not original, it might 
seem that the first chapter, also, did not belong to the original draft. 

To illustrate more pointedly the popularity of the little work in the 
Middle Ages, the editor could have added (p. 5) the following facts. Gerard 
of Cremona, Peter of Auvergne and William Mylverley (or Robert Alington ?) 
also wrote commentaries on the De sex principiis (cf. Gaudens MOHAN, 
Incipits of Logical Writings, in Franciscan Studies XII (1952) 400—401). 
Walter Burleigh seemingly wrote twice on the De sex principiis (cf. A. MAIER 
in Archivum Franc. Hist. XLVI (1953) 189—190). Finally, some 40—50 
manuscripts of the little work are still in existence. Lacombe knows of a 
dozen Paris mss (loc. cit. 61), Heysse and Van den Eynde use three others, 
Mohan (loc. cit.) lists twenty three more codices; and in Arvistoteles Latinus I 
of Lacombe are still others. 


1 From Burleigh we checked the edition of Venice 1509, as well as ms. 2 
of the Franciscan Institute (a paper manuscript, 97 folios, 31,1 x 21,2 cm., 
written in the Fifteenth Century by several hands; Burleigh’s commentary is 
the first item in the manuscript, covering fol. 1r—z22r). Both the edition and our 
manuscript give the longer text of the commentary. Our Manuscript has the 
correct incipit: ‘‘Forma est compositioni . . . Quamvis Aristoteles in libro 
Praedicamentorum”’; the edition, together with some mss., reads ‘‘Postquam”’ 
instead of ‘‘Quamvis’’. 
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In this context, it might be noted that the edition of Van den Eynde 
is based only on three manuscripts. Ms. lat. 16. 597 of the National Library 
of Paris is not used throughout, but the editor adopted all the variants 
from this codex which were proposed by Lacombe, Joc. cit. 61, with the 
exception of p. 11 line 3 Sortis/Socratis, where the error was on the side 
of Lacombe and his manuscript and not due to Heysse or his sources. Cer- 
tainly, the use of this limited number of manuscripts might be perfectly 
in order; but the reader would like to know the basis of the choice, especially 
since there are many more manuscripts of the Thirteenth Century: Arras 
362, Assisi 658 and 664, Avranches 228, Brussels Royal 2905, Charleville 39 
and 250, Erfurt Amplon. Fol. 39, Qu. 20 and Qu. 340, Laon 433, St. Omer 
620, Toulouse 735, Vat. Borgh. 18, 56, 58 and 131, Venice S. Mark Cl. X 
cod. 15, etc. (we did not check the catalogues of the Paris mss.). 

The text-edition itself, which, of course, is the main part of the booklet, 
is very reliable. It is to be recommended for reading in seminars, for which 
it is mainly published; and it is a “‘must’”’ for critical editions which are 
to make reference to the De sex principiis, since the Van den Eynde edition 
surpasses all preceding ones, above all, the unreliable Renaissance version 
of Hermolaus Barbarus reproduced by Migne. 


ELIGIUS M. BUYTAERT, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 


La Mariologia di S. Antonio di Padova. Pontificia Facultas Theologica 
Fratrum Minorum Conventualium in Urbe, Dissertationes ad Lauream, 
n. 23. By Beniamino Costa, O. F. M. Conv., Padua: Il Messagero di 
S. Antonio, 1950. Pp. 18r. 


Father Costa is not strictly speaking a pioneer in the field of Antonian 
mariology, since the subject has already been treated by such authors as 
Romeri, Roschini, and Di Fonzo; but he is the first to study the topic 
exhaustively in all its aspects. 

As a basis of his research the author accepts only source material which 
has been definitely proven authentic; namely, the Ser dominicales, 
Sermones in laudem Beatissimae Mariae Virginis, and Sermones Solemnitatum, 
as presented in the edition of A. Locatelli, Padua, 1895. As aids he makes 
use of a comprehensive specialized and general bibliography. 

In his introduction Father Costa gives helpful information on the method 
and theological value of St. Anthony’s sermons. He points out that the 
saint’s purpose in writing his Sermones was to prepare a doctrinal directory 
for preachers. To this end St. Anthony made extensive use not only of 
Scripture and the Fathers, but also of the commentaries of Peter Lombard 
and the theological writings of St. Bernard. 

To offer a logical synthesis of the mariological doctrine contained in 
St. Anthony’s sermons is not easy, since the Evangelical Doctor presents it 
in fragmentary rather than in organic form. Father Costa had naturally to 
group the points of doctrine found in the sources around modern divisional 
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headings. The author’s first plan was to divide the book into three parts: 
1. Mary’s mission; 2. her privileges; 3. her cult and devotion. As, however, 
the material for the third part was too scanty to give the book a balanced 
appearance, he decided simply to divide his treatise into eight chapters which 
treat of Mary’s divine maternity, her mediation, her predestination, her 
sanctity, her virginity, her assumption, and her cult and devotion. 

The danger in interpreting the thought of an author, and especially of a 
christian orator, lies in reading into the text theological concepts which the 
author did not really intend to express. Father Costa has been very carefully 
on his guard against this tendency. He manifests moderation especially 
when dealing with such questions as Mary’s predestination, her Immaculate 
Conception, and her Co-Redemption. I think his argumentation to show 
that St. Anthony did not explicitly teach the doctrine of Christ’s absolute 
primacy and of Mary’s association with Him in His predestination is convinc- 
ing. As much may be said regarding Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception. 
All that can be derived from St. Anthony’s teaching is Mary’s immunity from 
actual and habitual concupiscence; sufficient data are not on hand to prove 
that the saint taught her immunity from original sin. 

As for Mary’s Co-Redemption, Costa does not dare ascribe to the Evan- 
gelical Doctor more than an implicit admission of her concurrence with Christ 
in the objective redemption. St. Anthony does state that Mary compassion- 
ated her divine Son on Calvary, but he does not explicitly attribute a co- 
redemptive value to this compassion. 

Interesting to note is that St. Anthony clearly expressed the idea of Mary’s 
Bridal Motherhood in much the same sense as Scheeben did centuries later. 
Another point of interest is St. Anthony’s distinction between Mary’s con- 
secration through her divine Motherhood and her consecration through 
sanctifying grace. Mary’s soul was sanctified by her dignity of divine Mother- 
hood independently of the presence of sanctifying grace within her. In this 
respect St. Anthony seems to have been a precursor to Franciscan authors 
like Carolos del Moral (18th century). 

Father Costa deserves commendation for the effort he has put forth in 
presenting us with a clear, concise, and sober synthesis of St. Anthony’s 
mariology. 


WENCESLAUS SEBASTIAN, O. F. M. 
St. Anthony’s College, 
Edmonton, Canada. 


Roger Bacon: The Problem of the Soul in his Philosophical Commentaries. 
By Theodore Crowley, O. F.M. Preface by F. Van Steenberghen, 
Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts; Dublin: Duffy. 1950. Pp. 223. $ 3.00. 


In this dissertation submitted for the degree of Maitre Agrégé at Louvain 
the author undertakes not only a philosophical but also a bio-bibliographical 
investigation of the Doctor Mirabilis. The first chapter traces Bacon’s life 
and works (pp. 17—78); the succeeding sections, his doctrines on the soul as 
contained in the Quaestiones (ed. Steele-Delorme) or quasi-commentaries 
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which Bacon gave on various Aristotelian and pseudo-Aristotelian works 
during his Parisian sojourn c. 1241—1245. Thus in succession: the thought 
of Bacon on hylomorphism (81—115); his general conception of the soul, 
its definition, origin, unity, immortality (119—159); and his teaching on the 
rational soul, with the problems of the passive and active intellects, the “two 
faces” of the soul, etc. (163—191). The conclusion (195—207) adequately 
sums up the findings of the author, and is followed by a good bibliography 
and index of proper names. The Roger Bacon who emerges from this study 
is deeply attached to Aristotle, influenced by Avincebron and Gundissalinus, 
well read in Averroes, Avicenna, Boethius. Though almost entirely without 
contact with so-called Augustinianism, and elaborated before Bacon became 
a Friar Minor, his doctrine is considered very close to that of the Franciscan 
School proper, especially of Saint Bonaventure. 

The birth of Roger Bacon is set as about 1220, instead of the year 1214 
hitherto accepted (p. 18); the reasoning seems quite plausible. After previous 
schooling, according to our author, Bacon entered the University of Oxford 
about 1234, attending perhaps the lectures of Saint Edmund Rich but scarcely 
those of Robert Grosseteste (20—22). His arts-course was completed at Paris, 
with 1238 or 1239 suggested as the date of his arrival. This supposed sojourn 
at Oxford is well criticized by Fr. Victorin Doucet (Arckivum fran. hist. 44, 
1951, 222—-223), who prefers to hold that Bacon went directly to Paris about 
1234, to take the full Parisian course in Arts and receive the magisterium 
Cc. 1240—1241. Perhaps also he began the study of theology. At Paris, 
Bacon knew or at least saw William of Auvergne (d. 1249), Saint Albert, 
and Alexander of Hales (d. 1245). His lectures, which form the Quaestiones 
of the Opera Hactenus Inediia, would thus be dated 1240—1241 and 1245— 
1246 (p. 195; see also p. 73, though little or no explanation is given for 
the hiatus 1241—1245). This implies that Bacon was one of the first to 
lecture on Aristotle at Paris (p. 76ff.). In 1247, Father Theodore con- 
jectures, Roger returned to Oxford and continued the study of theology; 
and then in 1257 (returned to Paris?) entered the Franciscan Order. Yet 
in 1251 Bacon was in Paris (p. 25); hence there seems little ground for 
conjecturing that Bacon had returned to England (cf. V. Doucet, Joc. cit.). 

Little is said of Saint Bonaventure’s early relations with Bacon or his 
influence on the latter’s vocation. In passing, the author suggests that 
Bonaventure may have studied under Bacon: “St. Bonaventure’s teaching 
resembles so closely that found in Bacon’s earlier writings that one is 
inclined to ask whether he had followed the lectures of the young master 
of arts. It is not impossible; St. Bonaventure graduated in the faculty 
of arts before commencing his theological studies in 1243 and Bacon was 
teaching at that time”’ (p. 99, n. 69). While we grant a similarity of doctrine 
(a point deserving of further study), chronologically the young John Fidanza 
must have been a fellow-student of Bacon under some common master 
rather than a pupil, since he himself came to Paris in 1235 or 1236. They 
would have been introduced to Aristotle together; and we know Saint 
Bonaventure’s reaction: ‘‘Audivi, cum fui scholaris, de Aristotele, quod 
posuit mundum aeternum; et cum audivi rationes et argumenta quae fiebant 
ad hoc, incepit concuti cor meum et incepit cogitare: quomodo potest 
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hoc esse” (De Decem Praeceptis, II, 28; t. V, 515). The author moreover 
says nothing of the part Saint Bonaventure most probably had in the 
vocation of Roger Bacon: the Epistle to an Unnamed Master (De tribus 
Quaestionibus, t. VIII, 331—336; new ed., F. Delorme, in Archivo Italiano 
per la Storia della Pietd, 1, 1951, p. 209—218) is almost certainly addressed 
to Bacon, who is saluted as amice carissime. The comparison which Saint 
Bonaventure makes herein between Saint Augustine and the philosophers 
may well have been intended to remind Bacon that though he had studied 
Aristotle and the philosophers he had yet to taste the sermo scientiae et 
sapientiae found in Augustine. 


Bacon’s life as a Friar, from 1257 until his death after 1292, is indeed 
obscure. But it seems extreme to say that from the time he entered “he 
lived in an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion” (p. 193). If Bacon is 
the amicus carissimus of the foregoing epistle (dated by Fr. Delorme as 
of 1254), whom the Dominicans were trying to entice away from the Mi- 
norites, it seems hardly human that the new Minister General of 1257 would 
subject his friend to distrust and suspicion. That the chronology, events, 
writings, etc., of Bacon’s later life bristle with difficulty, one must admit; 
and I should prefer to leave to others judgment on Father Theodore’s 
findings and conclusions. His analysis is to be preferred, however, to 
the more recent Roger Bacon and his Search for a Universal Science (by 
S. C. Easton, Oxford, 1952). 


The body of the dissertation is, of course, occupied with the problem 
of the soul as found in the Paris commentaries of Bacon. These chapters 
are rich in doctrinal and historical research, since the author endeavors 
not only to discover Roger’s doctrine but also to compare it with that of 
his contemporaries. It is a very serious and well-documented study, though 
it unfortunately does not avail itself completely of the recent findings on 
the early Franciscan School, Alexander, John de la Rochelle, and the Summa 
sic dicta fratris Alexandri. It can be sometimes supplemented by the use 
of Fr. Robert Zavalloni’s Richard de Mediavilla et la controverse sur la 
pluralité des formes (Philosophes médiévaux: II, Louvain, 1951), and the 
current edition of the Glossa of Alexander of Hales. 


The Glossa reveals, for example, that in the question of universal hylo- 
morphism (c. 2) Alexander must be credited with the re-introduction of 
the distinction of quod est and quo est and was, before Philip the Chancellor, 
a resolute opponent of spiritual matter (p. 81). Throughout the excellent 
exposé of Bacon’s doctrine on matter one becomes increasingly aware of 
the kinship of thought between the Quaestiones of Bacon and the philosophical 
positions of the Sentences of Saint Bonaventure. But I would disagree 
with several interpretations of the latter which the author offers in the 
third chapter, ‘‘General Conception of the Soul’’. His conclusions sometimes 
exceed the texts on which they are based (e. g., p. 130, N. 39; p. 133, N. 41); 
but for the most part this chapter and the last, on ‘The Rational Soul” 
throw exceptional light on thirteenth-century disputes. 


Father Theodore has most interestingly and provocatively presented to 
us the Roger Bacon of the Quaestiones, i. e., of the first half of the thirteenth 
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century, before he was influenced by Robert Grosseteste and Adam Marsh, 
before he became a Friar Minor: a Bacon who is primarily of Paris not 
of Oxford, primarily a philosopher and not a theologian, primarily an 
Aristotelian not an “Augustinian”. No student of Scholasticism can afford 
to neglect this book. 


IGNATIUS BRADY, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 


S. Bonaventurae Philosophia Christiana. By Leon Veuthey, O. F. M. 
Conv., Rome: Catholic Book Agency, 1943. Pp. XXIV+315. 


The review of this work has been inexcusably delayed, to the detriment 
of the author and undoubtedly of some of our readers (the reviewer intended 
to give it a large place in a survey of recent literature on Saint Bonaventure, 
a survey which did not materialize). The book is a compact study by a 
competent scholar of the philosophical position and tenets of the Seraphic 
Doctor, and as such a work of interest to adherents of the Franciscan School 
and to historians of philosophy. 

One may object, perhaps, to the presentation of Saint Bonaventure’s 
doctrines after the pattern of modern philosophy or in the framework of 
a text-book order, since it is such a radical departure from the spirit and 
approach of the Saint himself. After an introduction on Christian philosophy 
and a first chapter on the status of philosophy in the thought of the Seraphic 
Doctor, the book considers the Theory of knowledge (c. 2), the Value of 
knowledge, Bonaventurian metaphysics, the Constitution of created being, 
the Rational creature, Moral life, and lastly the End of the rational creature. 
A conclusion re-emphasizes the author’s thesis on the Christian philosophy 
of Bonaventure; this is followed by an analytical index. A good bibliography 
is likewise included. Though this is rather a non-Bonaventurian framework, 
the exposé and interpretation are both faithful and penetrating. 

At the same time, a study of the historical background of many questions, 
especially as found in the more immediate predecessors or the contemporaries 
of Saint Bonaventure, would furnish greater clarification for certain facets 
of his thought. The historical approach, which is becoming increasingly 
more necessary to understand the Scholastics and especially Saint Thomas, 
has not been sufficiently used to understand Saint Bonaventure. Thus, 
were one to study the question of the relation of soul and powers (pp. 185— 
188) in terms of the history of that dispute, a deeper insight would be gained 
into the rather obscure doctrine given in the Sentences. 

The most important contribution of this work, as the author himself 
intends, is the study it provides of Saint Bonaventure’s concept of philo- 
sophy and its relation to human knowledge as a whole and to theology 
in particular. How precisely must one “label” (if one must) the philosophy 
of Saint Bonaventure has often been disputed in recent years, together 
with the question of the very legitimacy of “philosophy” as a name for his 
doctrine. Father Veuthey’s analysis (c. 1—2) seems one of the clearest 
exposés of this delicate problem: Saint Bonaventure’s is a Christian philo- 
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sophy, i.e., neither a purely natural philosophy nor a doctrine reduced 
to Christian theology, but an approach which, while distinguishing both 
in their principles and methods, unites both to arrive at a whole solution of 
the problems of human life and all reality: philosophia est de facto et de iure 
christiana in quantum, agnoscens (suam) propriam insufficientiam, com- 
plementum harmonicum accipit et debet accipere a Revelatione, quin tamen 
confundatur cum theologia neque amittat valorem proprium rationalis certi- 
tudinis (p. 16). That such is the position of the Seraphic Doctor is borne 
out by this study of his philosophy. 
IGNATIUS BRADY, O. F. M. 

Franciscan Institute 


Philosophisches Worterbuch. By Walter Brugger, S. J. 3rd edition. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1950. Pp. XLIV+ 544. 


The demand for a third edition within a period of a few years attests 
the popularity of Father Brugger’s Philosophisches Wérterbuch. As pocket- 
edition dictionaries go, the present reference manual provides the philo- 
sophy student with a handy and, in general, a fairly accurate introductory 
notion of technical philosophical terms. Perhaps the greatest weakness 
of the book is the cursory survey of the history of philosophy which contains 
so many inaccuracies or misleading notions as to make it valueless as an 
independent source of information. The crediting of the Summa universae 
theologiae to Alexander of Hales without qualification, the relation of 
Olivi and the Council of Vienne, the dates of John Duns Scotus, are but 
a few items noted by the reviewer. The author himself recognizes the short- 
comings of his work, pointing out that he has kept the changes in the new 
edition at a minimum to avoid the cost of an entirely new printing. Alteration, 
for the most part therefore, are of a minor nature. Exceptions are the 
articles: ““Mechanismus”’, “‘Recht’”’ and ‘“‘Unterscheidung”’ which have been 
rewritten. The additions incorporated in the second addition are still found 
in the new revision in the form of an appendix. The latter, however, has 
been expanded somewhat by the inclusion of bibliographical material (up 
to 1948), the addition of an entry ‘‘Physisch”, and the expansion of articles 
‘‘Existenzphilosophie” (which includes an account of French existentialism), 
“Ganzheit” (which summarizes Smuts’ theory of “holism’’) and ‘‘Nichts” 
(which contains something of the existentialists’ notion of nihilism). Un- 
fortunately, the analytical index remains unchanged and contains no re- 
ferences to the new material. 


ALLAN B. WOLTER, O. F. M. 


Franciscan Institute 


Lexicon Capuccinum. Promptuarium historico-bibliographicum Ordinis 
Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum (1525—1950), Romae: Bibliotheca 
Collegii Intern. S. Laurentii Brundusini, 1951. Pp. XLVII and 1868 
col. 
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This anonymously published encyclopedia on the Capuchin Order is 
the work of some 77 scholars from various, mostly European, Capuchin 
Provinces. It deals not only with the Provinces, Saints, scholars, Missions, 
periodicals, etc. of the Order, but also with Popes, General Councils, the 
Eucharistic doctrine and devotion, the Immaculate Conception, etc., in 
so far as these have particular relation with the Capuchin Order. Indeed, 
a monumental work on the past achievements of the Capuchins, as well 
as the notable activities of the Order today. Statistics on the membership 
of the various Provinces and their Missions, etc., complete the picture. 


The compilation of material for articles on particular topics, which 
constitute the major portion of the Lexicon, is the work of local scholars 
who had access to local archives and to the literature in the various native 
tongues. In this way the reliability of the information is guaranteed. The 
articles, all written in Latin, are short but followed by relatively long 
bibliographies. 

Cross-references are numerous. This was necessary, since the ordinary 
members of the Order — exceptions are made, as in the case of bishops — 
are listed under their first name followed by their patronym, and not under 
their family-name, and since the places where the Capuchins, their Second 
and Third Order have houses are described under names as written in the 
native tongue. (Under ‘Amadeus a Zedelgem’, for example, we find the 
biography and bibliography of this Capuchin, and not under his surname 
‘Teetaert’. Antwerp and the Capuchins is found under ‘Antwerpen’, not 
under Antuerpia, Anvers or Antwerp; etc.). Among personalities still living, 
only the Fr. General, Capuchin bishops and some such persons are listed. 

Everybody interested in things Franciscan will be glad to have this Lexicon 
on hand. Indirectly it suggests that a parallel book on the Friars Minor, 
for instance, would render many a service, though a satisfactory redaction 
of such a book would be a still more difficult task. For there is the fact of 
a longer and more complicated history. 


The attainment of an absolute perfection in a work such as the Promp- 
tuarium perhaps cannot be expected. A definite short-coming, however, 
seems to result from one of the principles of the edition. Apparently, the 
editors purposed to give abundant bibliographies on the various items, 
so that even in very small libraries some information on a particular topic 
would be available. The principle itself seems to me quite unfeasable. 
Because of the bibliography stress, it appears that some articles have been 
shortened. But many items in the bibliographies are of very local circulation 
and importance, and in a number of instances, without any scientific value. 
In other words, the average reader would derive more profit irom longer 
articles with shorter bibliographies, especially since some of the already 
limited space is wasted in laudatory phrases. 

In a few cases, more distinctions would have been appreciated. In the 
article on libraries, for instance, the editors could have mentioned the 
scientific libraries of the Order, the libraries containing manuscripts, archiva- 
lia, etc. In the article on the periodicals of the Order a distinction could 
have been made between scientific and other publications. It gives the 
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wrong impression to find the name of a highly scientific periodical side by 
side with parish bulletins. 

As to typography, it would have been better if persons acquainted with 
the different languages had read the proofs. The language of smaller ethnic 
groups — orthography and word-division — is quite mishandled. 

Such a monumental work, celebrating the many achievements of the 
great Capuchin Order and recording its notable, current activities certainly 
merits a more canonical, if not moderately elegant, Latinity. 


ELIGIUS M. BUYTAERT, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 


The Existentialist Revolt: The Main Themes and Phases of Existentialism. 
By Kurt F. Reinhardt, Milwaukee: The Bruce Publ. Co., 1952. 
Pp. X + 254. $ 3,50. 


Existentialism is the fashion and the confusion of our times. Prophetically, 
in 1942, when Kierkegaard’s books began to appear in English (and J. P. 
Sartre’s name was being mentioned in popular journals), Professor Allers 
remarked: ‘There can be little doubt that Kierkegaard begins to exercise 
a great influence also in the English-speaking world (after influence in 
Denmark and, later, in Germany). We shall have before long a great 
literature on the ideas of this man who conceived himself as a ‘corrective’, 
as a power sent to stir up complacency, to awake slumber, and to revive 
things too vital for mankind that they be allowed to sink into oblivion” 
(New Schol. 16, p. 309). 


Perhaps in some quarters Existentialism has been more of a fad that 
has since run its course: in the latest (eleventh) International Congress of 
Philosophy references to it were few. This would suggest that it has lost 
some of its importance, though on the other hand it was the subject of 
discussion through a whole day at the recent Fourth Centenary of the 
Gregorianum. Fad or fashion, it has had to be taken seriously, for it has all 
the signs of a revolt arising from the confluence of many sources. For this 
reason one welcomes such a survey as this book, by an author who is deeply 
read in the works of the leading existentialists, who studied under some of 
them, and for whom the writing of this work was ‘“‘a matter of compelling 
personal urgency” (p. v). For him, existentialism in its varying forms can 
help the philosophia perennis rediscover forgotten or neglected truths. Fas 
est et ab hoste doceri. 


After a brief survey of Hegelianism and the current crisis of humanity 
which ‘‘issues from the confused mind, the sick heart and the perverted will 
of modern man” (p. 8), and a general indication (c. 1) of the problem of human 
existence which existentialists of all ages as well as of our own attempt to 
answer, the book takes up the leading exponents of the new approach: Kierke- 
gaard (c. 2), Nietzsche, Husserl and Heidegger (c. 4), Sartre, Jaspers, Marcel, 
to close with an over-all picture of the general themes of existentialism. The 
work includes a bibliography limited to books only: the works of existentialists 
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or studies on them; and an index. Each chapter contains sufficient biographi- 
cal material to afford an insight into the character and background of its 
subject, while the philosophical analysis is made directly from the works of 
each author. As a result the book is appealing in its balance between the 
man and his thought, for solidity without heaviness, and for general intelligi- 
bility. It can be handled fairly well by the average student of philosophy, 
and could easily be used as the basis of discussion-classes or seminar work. 
Criticisms offered in the light of Scholasticism or particularly of Saint Thomas 
are rather intermittent and perhaps do not always serve their purpose. The 
work, however, should receive a deserved welcome in the classroom and the 
library. 
IGNATIUS BRADY, O. F. M. 

Franciscan Institute 
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O’CONNELL, Timothy P., Morality in Medicine, XI—5z2 pp.;Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, (1953); $ 0.50. 


QUASTEN, Johannes, Patrology, Vol. I1: The Ante-Nicene Literature 
after Irenaeus, XI—450 pp.; Westminster, Maryland: The Newman 
Press, Utrecht & Antwerp: Spectrum Publishers, 1953. 


RIDEAU, Emile, Présence a4 Dieu, Présence au Monde. Méditations 
apostoliques, 254 pp.; Paris: Les Editions Ouvriéres, (1953); 450 F. F. 


ROCK, Augustine, O. P., Unless They Be Sent, A Theological Study 
of the Nature and Purpose of Preaching (The Aquinas Library, 
Doctrinal Studies, IV), XII—208; Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Co., (1953); $ 3-50. 


La Sainte Bible, dir. Louis PIROT — Albert CLAMER: TomelI, 
te Partie: Genése, traduite et commentée par A. CLAMER, 
530 pp.; Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1953. 


SATTLER, Henry V., C.SS.R., Parents, Children and the Facts of 
Life, XVII—270 pp.; Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
(1953); $ 1.75. 


SCHLITZER, Albert, C.S.C., Redemptive Incarnation, Sources and 
Their Theological Development in the Study of Christ (University 
Religion Series), X—337 pp.; Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press, (1953); $ 2.50. 
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SIBLOT, Joseph, Signes de Dieu, 185 pp.; Paris: Les Editions Ouvriéres, 
(1953); 390 F. F. 


STIER, Mark, O. F. M. Cap., Franciscan Life in Christ, XX—2g90 pp.; 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1953; $ 3.00. 


TIBESAR, Antonine, O.F.M., Franciscan Beginnings in Colonial 
Peru (Publications of the Academy of American Franciscan History, 
Monograph Series, no.I), XVIII—1v02 pp.; Washington, D.C.: 
Academy of American Franciscan History, 1953; $ 4.00. 


UNGER, Dominic J., O. F.M.Cap., The First-Gospel, Genesis 3: 15 
(Franciscan Institute Publications, Theology Series, no. 3), XI—362 
pp.; St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: The Franciscan Institute, 1954; 
$ 4.50. 





franciscan Pnstitute [Publications 


Franciscan Institute Saint Bonaventure University Saint Bonaventure, New York 





New Publications 


THE FIRST-GOSPEL 
GENESIS 3:15 
(Theology Series No. 3) 


By Dominic J. Unger, O. F. M. Cap. 
Pp. XI-362 (1954) $4.50 
Especially during this year 1954 many people will like to learn how the 
First-Gospel was understood by the Fathers of the Church and the modern 


scholars, as well as in official documents. Throughout the centuries Gen. III 
15 played an all-important role in Mariology. 


* 


HENRY OF GHENT 
SUMMAE QUAESTIONUM ORDINARIARUM 


Reprint of the 1520 Edition 
(Text Series No. 5) 


VOL. I, 8 & 262 folios (1953) $6.00 
VOL. II, 8 & 313 folios (1953) $6.00 


The Summae of Henry of Ghent were extensively used by Duns Scotus, 
as shown by the latest edition of the Scotus Commission. Scotus is not exactly 
a disciple of Henry, but quite a few of his problems and arguments are taken 
directly from the works of Henry. The edition of 1520 is rare; still this very 
edition is used in the Opera Omnia of Scotus, Rome 1950f. 


* 


ST. JOHN DAMASCENE 
DIALECTICA 
VERSION OF ROBERT GROSSETESTE 
(Text Series No. 6) 


Edited by Owen A. Colligan, O. F. M. 
Pp. viii-63 (1953) $1.00 
Medieval Logic was influenced by this work of John Damascene. The 


translation of the Dialectica by the famous bishop of Lincoln was a classic 
and such an independent author as William Ockham borrowed from it. 





THEORY OF DEMONSTRATION 
ACCORDING TO WILLIAM OCKHAM 
(Philosophy Series No. 10) 

By Damascene Webering, O. F. M. 

Pp. xii - 186 (1953) $2.50 


A treatise on one of the principal problems of Scholastic logic by a great 
medieval logician. It is a subject that receives scant treatment in neo-Scholastic 
textbooks, and yet it is one of the most important and central teachings of 
Scholastic philosophy and theology. 


Bo 


THE CATEGORY OF THE AESTHETIC 
IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAINT BONAVENTURE 
(Philosophy Series No. 11) 
By Sr. Emma Jane Marie Spargo 
Pp. xi - 162 (1953) $2.50 


What this study tells us of St. Bonaventure’s contribution to a distinctly 
aesthetic view of life is illuminating and highly suggestive, especially now, 
when the aesthetic view is finally coming into its own. 


* 


PETER AUREOLI 


SCRIPTUM SUPER PRIMUM SENTENTIARUM 


Vol. I, Prologue and Distinction I 
(Text Series No. 3) 
Edited by Eligius M. Buytaert, O. F. M. 
Pp. xxviii - 460 (1953) $5.00 


Aureoli wrote this work shortly after the death of Scotus. Thoroughly 
familiar with the writings of his great predecessor, Aureoli is the first and 
perhaps most competent critic of Scotus. Aureoli is also important for his 
—— of and comments on such contemporaries as Hervaeus, Durandus, 
and others. 


GUIDONIS DE ORCHELLIS TRACTATUS 
DE SACRAMENTIS EX EIUS SUMMA 
DE SACRAMENTIS ET OFFICIIS ECCLESIAE 


(Text Series No. 4) 
Edited by Damian and Odulph Van den Eynde, O. F. M. 
Pp. xlvii - 365 (1953) $5.00 
The work of Guy of Orchelles, a Thirteenth-Century theologian, isa necessary 
link in the evolution of the doctrine on the Sacraments. Guy used such authors 


as Praepositinus and Stephen Langton, and had considerable influence on the 
thought of the later Thirteenth Century. 





THE CONCEPT OF UNIVOCITY REGARDING THE 
PREDICATION OF GOD AND CREATURE 
ACCORDING 
TO WILLIAM OCKHAM 
(Philosophy Series No. 9) 

By Matthew C. Menges, O. F M. 

Pp. xi- 182 (1952) $2.50 


An excellent historical study of the importance of similarity in Ockham’s 
theory of univocity, especially in relation to God and creature. 


ca 


WILLIAM OCKHAM SUMMA LOGICAE PARS PRIMA 
(Text Series No. 2) 
Edited by Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 
Pp. xiv- 214 (1951) $2.00 


An authoritative text of one of the greatest works of the late middle ages. 
For those interested in genuine scholastic logic, Ockham’s Summa is 


indispensible. 


= 


DE CORREDEMPTIONE 
BEATAE VIRGINIS MARIAE 
(Theology Series No. 2) 

By Juniper Carol, O. F. M. 

Pp. 622 (1950) $ 4.00 


From both the historical and doctrinal points of view, this is the most 
complete and comprehensive study available on the subject of Mary’s co- 
redemption. 


* 


The Franciscan Institute Also Offers 


HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
DEVOTION TO THE HOLY NAME 


Pp. xii-188 (1943) $2.00 
By Peter R. Biasiotto, O. F. M. 





THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF 
SAINT CLARE OF ASSISI 


Pp. 190 (1953) Cloth $2.75 

In honor of the Seventh Centenary of Saint Clare of Assisi, the Franciscan 
Institute has published this translation of Celano’s life of Saint Clare (Legen- 
da Sanctae Clarae Virginis) together with her own writings and related 
documents, and a collection of short studies on various aspects of her spiritual 
life. 
All too frequently the life and virtues of our Seraphic Mother Clare are passed 
over in silence by writers of Franciscan history. She is usually mentioned 
only in connection with Saint Francis, and but rarely in her own right. To 
her contemporaries, however, she stood side by side with Francis as a prodigy 
of divine grace, and in Celano’s Legend we see her through the eyes of those 
who knew her and recognized her greatness. It is primarily her own writings, 
however, that reveal the true dimensions of her heroic soul. Here Clare stands 
forth as the faithfui daughter of Saint Francis, the lover of poverty and evan- 
gelical simplicity, the most perfect exponent, after the Seraphic Father him- 
self, of the Franciscan ideal. For these reasons The Life and Writings of Saint 
Clare is valuable not only as a source for the life of Saint Clare, but also, if 
not primarily, as a means of deeper appreciation of her seraphic holiness. 


* 
IN JOURNEYINGS OFTEN 


Pp. 360 (1953) Cloth $ 3.75 
By Marion Habig, O. F. M. 

For the past seven hundred years, numerous spiritual sons of Saint 
Francis have devoted themselves to promoting the spiritual and material 
welfare of countless peoples of the Orient. For the most part, however, their 
story has remained unknown to the English-reading public. Father Marion 
presents for the first time to English readers this colorful and dramatic hi- 
tory of apostolic zeal, heroic self-sacrifice, and undaunted courage. 


*% 
REVELATIONS 
OF 
SAINT MARGARET OF CORTONA 
Pp. 87 Cloth $1.75 
By Ange-Marie Hiral, O. F. M. 
Excellent material for spiritual reading and meditation, this little book 


provides inspiration and insight into the mystical life of one of the greatest 
and most challenging saints of the Seraphic Order. 


* 
EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 
ACCORDING TO SAINT BONAVENTURE 


Pp. 109 Paper $ 1.00 
By Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 

Here is solid material for the daily examination of conscience. Franciscan 
in spirit, the examens follow the teachings of the Seraphic Doctor, yet keep 
in touch with the problems met in modern religious life. Father Philotheus 
praws not only on his thorough knowledge of Bonaventure’s writings, but 
also on his own wide personal experience as a director, to make each examen 
a real help to spiritual progress. 


Order from: 
The Franciscan Institute St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure N. Y. 





FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


PHILOSOPHY SERIES 


The Tractatus de Successivis Attributed to William Ockham. Edited by 
Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 1944. $2.00 

The Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Dei et de Futuris 
Contingentibus of William Ockham. Edited by Philotheus Boehner, 
O. F. M. 1945. $2.00 


The Transcendentals and Their Function in the Metaphysics of Duns 
Scotus. By Allan B. Wolter, O. F. M. 1946. $2.00 


Intuitive Cognition. A Key to the Significance of the Later Scholastics. 
By Sebastian Day, O. F. M. 1947. $2.00 


The De Primo Principio of John Duns Scotus. A revised text and a 
Translation. By Evan Roche, O. F. M. 1949. $2.00 (Exhausted; new 
edition in preparation). 

The psychology of Love According to Saint Bonaventure. By Robert 
P. Prentice, O. F. M. 1951. $2.00 


Evidence and Its Function According to John Duns Scotus. By Peter 
C. Vier O. F. M. 1951. $2.00 


The Psychology of Habit According to William Ockham. By Oswald 
Fuchs, O. F. M. 1952, $2.00 (Exhausted) 


HISTORY SERIES 
Three Saints’ Lives by Nicholas Bozon. Edited by Sister M. Amelia Klenke, 
O. P. 1947. $ 2.00 


Seven More Poems by Nicholas Bozon. By Sr. Amelia Klenke, O. P. 1951. 
$2.00 


MISSIOLOGY SERIES 


Imperial Government and Catholic Missions in China During the Years 
1784-1785. By Bernward H. Willeke, O. F. M. 1948. $ 2.25 


The Negotiations Between Ch‘i-Ying and Lagrene 1844-1846. By Angelus 
Grosse-Aschhoff, O. F. M. 1950. (Exhausted) 


THEOLOGY SERIES 
The Eucharistic Teaching of William Ockham. By Gabriel Buescher, 
O. F. M. 1950. $2.00 
De Corredemptione Beatae Virginis Mariae. By Juniper Carol, O. F. M. 
1950 $4.00 
TEXT SERIES 


Walter Burleigh. De Puritate Artis Logicae. Edited by Philotheus Boeh- 
ner, O. F. M. (Exhausted) 





PUBLICATIONS OF FERDINAND SCHONINGH PADERBORN 


Bihlmeyer, DDr. Karl; ed. by Dr. Hermann Tiichle 
Kirchengeschichte, Three volumes. 
v. I: Das christliche Altertum. Thirteenth edition. 1952. 455 pp. 


buckram $6.30 paper $ 5.25 
v. II: Das Mittelalter. Thirteenth ed., 1952. 530 pp. 


buckram $6.30 paper $5.25 
v. III: Die Neuzeit und die neueste Zeit, in preparation. 
Brinktrine, Dr. Johannes 
Offenbarung und Kirche. Two volumes. 
v. I: Theorie der Offenbarung. 1947. VII+314 pp. 
buckram $2.90 paper $2.10 
v. II: Existenz der Offenbarung. Die Kirche. 1947. VI+ 394 pp. 
buckram $ 3.30 paper $2.35 
Die Lehre von Gott. Two volumes. 
v. I: Von der Erkennbarkeit, vom Wesen und von den Vollkommenheiten 
Gottes. 1953. 298 pp. buckram $3.75 paper $ 3.25 
v. II: Von der géttlichen Trinitat. 1954. 237 pp. New special works on 
dogmatics for students and priests. To be continued. 
buckram $3.25 paper $2.50 
Eichmann, Eduard ; edited by Dr. Klaus Mérsdorf 
Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts. Three volumes. 
v. I: Einleitung, allgemeiner Teil und Personenrecht. Seventh edition, 


1953. 556 pp. buckram $5.75 paper $4.75 
v. II: Sachenrecht. Seventh ed., 1953. 511 pp. 

buckram $5.25 paper $4.25 
v. III: ProzeB-und Strafrecht. Seventh ed. ready soon 504 pp. prices as vol. IIT 
Didactic presentation of canon law, of help to the theologian and jurist as 
well as to the student. 


Jone, P. Dr. Heribert, O.F.M. Cap. 
Gesetzbuch der lateinischen Kirche, Three volumes 
v. 1: Allgemeine Normen und Personenrecht (Kan. 1—725) Second. ed., 
1950. 707 pp. buckram $7.75 paper $6.75 
v. II: Sachenrecht (Kan. 726—1551) Second. ed., 1951. 708 pp. 
prices as vol. I 
v. III: ProzeB- und Strafrecht (Kan. 1552—2414) Second. ed., 1953, 752 pp. 
buckram $8.25 paper $7.25 
Commentarium in Codicem Iuris Canonici. Three volumes. 
v. I: Canones 1—725. 1950. 627 pp. buckram $7.75 paper $6.75 
v. II: Canones 726—1551. 1954.642 pp. buckram $7.75 paper $6.75 
v. III: Canones 1552—2414. in preparation 
Complete revision of the original German edition. 


Kieffer, Dr. G.; ed. by Dr. Joh. Kley 


Rubrizistik. Ninth ed., 1947. 366 pp. buckram $2.90 paper $2.60 
Handbook of ceremonies, short and precise, yet complete and clear. 





Meinertz, Dr. Max 

Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Fifth ed., 1950, 354 pp. buckram $ 4.00 
Intended for the laity as well as the student; an excellent introduction; 
moderate and balanced. 

Pohle, Dr. Joseph 


Dogmatik. Revised by Dr. Joseph Gummersbach. Three volumes, 
v. I: tenth edition, 1952. 7o1 pp. buckram $8.50 paper $7.00 
v. II and III in preparation. 


This is the original, now revised, edition of the famous Pohle-Preu8 English 
works on dogma. 

Stelzenberger, Dr. Johannes 

Lehrbuch der Moraltheologie. 1953, 371 pp. buckram $ 5.00 


Handy one-volume edition, newest literature; a manual for students and 
priests. 


Gilson, E. and Béhner, Ph. 


Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie. Von ihren Anfangen bis Nikolaus 
von Cues. Second ed., revised; 1954, about 700 pp. 


A new edition of the history of Christian philosophy, containing much new 
matter on the Fathers and Scholastics, esp. on the fourteenth century. The 
complete work will be ready in the near future. Excellent means of learning 
philosophical German as well as philosophy. 
Meyer, Dr. Hans 
Abendlandische Weltanschauung. Four volumes. 
v. I: Die Weltanschauung des Altertums. Second ed., 1953, 420 pp. 
cloth $5.25 paper $ 4.25 
v. II/III: Vom Urchristentum bis zu Augustin / Die Weltanschauung des 
Mittelalters. Sec. ed., 1953, 549 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $5.75 
v. IV: Von der Renaissance zum deutschen Idealismus. 1950. 568 pp. 
cloth $6.50 paper $ 5.75 
v. V: Die Weltanschauung der Gegenwart. 1949. 571 pp. 
cloth $5.25 paper $ 4.25 
Comprehensive compendium of western ideologies. Philosophical problems: 
Their origin and development in the current of western thought. 
Striter, P. Paul, S. J. 
Katholische Marienkunde. Three volumes. 
v. I: Maria in der Offenbarung. Second ed,, 1952. 383 pp. cloth $ 4.70 
v. II: Maria in der Glaubenswissenschaft. Second ed., 1952. 359 pp. 
cloth $ 4.70 
v. III: Maria im Christenleber. 1951. 390 pp. cloth $ 4.70 
One of the best works of mariology. 


Order from: 
The Franciscan Institute St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure N. Y. 

















A MAINSTAY THROUGH THE YEAR 





In the growth of our city this bank has been a trust- 
worthy, dependable mainstay during the years, for it has 
been an integral factor in the development of commerce, 
industry and agriculture. As the acorn grows into a sturdy 
oak — so this bank has grown, year by year, keeping 
pace with the financial demands of a live, thriving and 


enterprising community. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


OLEAN, N.Y. 


Oldest National Bank in Cattaraugus County 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























ALTARS — SHRINES — PEWS — STALLS 
STATIONS — STATUES — CONFESSIONALS 
and CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
in Wood or Marble 


* 


Write for Information and Prices Today! 


THE E. HACKNER CO. 


Factory and Studios La Crosse, Wis. 


We refer to the following installations : 


St. Anthony’s — St.Louis, Mo. Duns Scotus College — 

Our Lady’s — Kansas City, Mo. Detroit, Mich. 

St. John’s — Cincinnati, Ohio St. Mary’s — Minos, N.Y. 

St. Francis College — Athol St. Casimir’s — Baltimore, Md. 
Springs, N. Y. St. John’s — New York City 

St. Joseph’s Seminary — - St. Francis of Assisi’s — 
Hinsdale, Ill. New York City 





























GREATEST ADVANCE IN CANDLE MAKING 


ROOT’S BOTTLE LIGHT 


The constricted opening means satisfactory 
burning winter or summer. 


ROOT’S ROLLED CANDLES 


are made by a new process that means longer 
burning and greater strength. 





SEND FOR SAMPLE 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 


workers in beeswax for 83 years 


MEDINA, OHIO 




















Traditional 


Thltghiy 


For nearly 100 years, the candle 
craftsmen of Will & Baumer have 
served faithfully the clergy and reli- 
gious of America . . . building a rep- 
utation for integrity that time and 
chance have never shaken. 


Science and supervision have 
played a part in insuring purity of 
materials and perfection of product, 
but above all stood a tradition of 
craftsmanship and personal respon- 
sibility, binding workers and man- 
agement alike to quality standards 
that would brook no compromise. 


CANDLE COMPANY, INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Mokers of America 


BOSTON’ NEW YORK* CHICAGO*MONTREAL* LOS ANGELES 





